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SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE.* 


Morning after morning, whenever I 
betake myself from my dwelling to the 
theater of the Comédie Francaise, I 
pass by a statue which stands erect at 
a corner of my boulevard, and by an- 
other seated in front of the fountain 
that adorns the Rue de Richelieu. The 
first is the statue of Shakespeare on 
foot and, actor-like, grasping a scroll, 
upon which, it may be assumed, one of 
his favorite parts has been inscribed; 
the second is that of Moliare, thought- 
ful and eontemplative in aspect and 
bearing. It seems to me that these two 
statues have set me the task which 1 
undertook to fulfil when—at the in- 
stance of the organizers of this mat- 
inée—I consented to address you on 
the subject of the Great Tragedian and 
the Great Comedian. 

I deem myself honored, ladies 
gentlemen, highly honored, by the re- 
quest preferred to me; but the honor 
thus conferred upon me is one fraught 
with strenuous danger, and I should al- 
most regret its acceptance were I not 
assured of your proverbial courtesy and 
your absolute good will. Unquestion- 
ably it may appear somewhat auda- 
cious that a French man of letters 
should discourse of William Shake- 


and 


*A lecture delivered by M. Jules Claretie, 
Academician, at the Lyceum Theatre, on July 
13, 1899. 


speare to a British audience. Even ia 
speaking of Moliére he is perhaps over- 
bold, for I surmise that if, as is but 
natural, you know and understand 
Shakespeare better than I do, most of 
you know and understand Moliére at 
least as well as I do. I should there- 
fore scarcely venture to address you 
did I not reflect that I am not only a 
lecturer to whom you are good enough 
to listen, but a guest whom you have 
kindly welcomed among you; and that 
in free and generous England the chiv- 
alriec virtue of hospitality has been a 
national quality from time immemor- 
ial. 

I am _ reassured, 
presence here of 
particularly sympathetic to me, and by 
the proximity of the delightful friend 
and truly great artist, whose presiden- 
cy of this meeting to-day will hence- 
forth rank among the most gratifying 
memories of my life. I confess that I 
would only too gladly hold my peace, 
leaving to Sir Henry Irving the task of 
speaking in my about Shake- 
speare, as he has already spoken with 
captivating eloquence. By this substi- 
tution we should all be gainers, for 
your admirable tragedian knows how 
to furnish you with twofold explana- 
tions of Shakespeare; that of the com- 
mentator, and that of the actor. The 


the 
many personalities 


moreover, by 


stead 
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latter, indisputably, is the most admir- 
able of all critics. It is the comedian 
who makes men of the characters in 
the play—men who live, speak, weep, 
suffer and die. Instead of listening to 
me, with Shakespeare for my theme, 
you would have done well to lend your 
ears to Irving, his ablest interpreter. 
The best lectures on Shakespeare are 
his leading parts, as rendered by the 
great artist whose friend I am proud to 
be; and I cherish the hope that I shall 
one day hear the admiring acclama- 
tions with which he will be greeted on 
the other side of the Channel, should 
he consent to play Shakespeare in 
Shakespeare’s vernacular on a Parisian 
stage. 

For, in order that Shakespeare should 
be understood and admired according 
to his deserts—that is, infinitely, unre- 
strictedly, as the universe itself may be 
admired—it is essential that he be stud- 
ied in his own tongue. To _ translate 
Shakespeare in all his power and grace, 
require a dramatic genius no 
less remarkable than his own. We 
Frenchmen possess too, really superior 
translations of Shakespeare; those of 
Emile Montégut and Francois Victor 
Hugo. But, frankly speaking, to ren- 
der Shakespeare adequately the French 
language is lacking in mystery. More- 
over, as Alfred de Vigny remarked 
when he was translating “Othello,” a 
translation can only be to the original 
what a portrait is to its living subject. 
The truth is—despite the admirable 
translations of Shakespeare’s plays in- 
to German—that music alone can con- 
vey to us the especial charm, the poet- 
ry, and the terror of Shakespeare. Vic- 
tor Hugo, who cared nothing for mus- 
ic—and many a poet is no less indiffer- 
ent than he to the Divine Art—opined 
that a Rossini could doubtless effective- 
ly set to music a witty and brilliant 
play like the “Barber of Seville,” but 
that the musical composer, face to face 
with a psychological drama such as 


would 
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“Hamlet,” cannot but recoil, acknowl- 
edging his impotence. “I cannot,” he 
added, “conceive Hamlet figuring as 
Amleto! Amleto would be perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

Not so ridiculous; for, I say again, 
music—the divine and universal lan- 
guage which gives speech to the soul— 
has furnished the best interpretation 
of your incomparable Shakespeare's 
poetic predominence. 

How should one speak of Shake- 
speare—of the poet who, as Dumas the 
elder aptly said, was the greatest of 
creators except God? He who, defining 
Shakespeare as the incarnation of 
drama, and Moliére as_ the incorpora- 
tion of comedy, should claim to have 
put forward a new idea, would 
only be re-treading a beaten track and 


re-editing that which criticism has 
written throughout past ages; for it 


may well-nigh be asserted that in that 
vast world of poetry, caprice, terror, 
love and grief which is Shakespeare’s 
achievement, there are no unknown 
nooks, no terra incognita. All in it has 
been explored, discovered, studied, and 
a few fresh flowers can be gathered 
now-a-days upon that beaten track. 
Nevertheless, in works of genius, no 
less than in nature’s landscapes, each 
man sees what his soul bids him  be- 
hold. A forest path assumes an aspect 
of mystery or sadness in conformity 
with the hour at which one strays along 
it, or with the humor for the time be- 
ing of the passer-by. The sun may 
light up the recesses of the woods as 
brightly as he will, if the wanderer be 
of melancholy mood, all the golden 
sheen will only bring him increase of 
sadness; while to him whose soul is 
joyous, an autumn landscape, gloomy 
and cold, as Millais has painted it, will 
appear almost smiling and seductive. 
It is from his inner self that a man de- 
rives his judgment of works and actu- 
alities, which he lauds or condemns, 
not always in just proportion to their 
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true value, but in accordance with his 
own humor. 

Similarly, generations, 
each in turn, see in the creations of 
genius that which their momentary 
passions compel them to conse- 
quently they either admire or depreci- 
ate the works of their forbears, for rea- 
sons that often differ and are some- 
times diametrically opposed to one an- 
other. 
ion of the hour, serves as a convenient 
text for all sorts of commentaries, just 
as landscapes, according to the time of 
day, afford different motives to paint- 
ers. Works of art have their dawn, 
their high noon, and their gloaming. 

It is Shakespeare’s unique privilege 
to be admirable at all times. The man 
of the Elizabethan age is a man of all 
Henri Heine discovered in 


successive 


see; 


Genius appraised by the fash- 


the ages. 
him “a lunar grace,” and the other day 
while glancing over some of Alfred de 
Vigny’s papers I came across this deep- 
ly thoughtful sentence written @ propos 
of Shakespeare’s Brutus, and of the 
remorse experienced by the murderer 
of Cesar: “The word remorse is no- 
where pronounced, and yet remorse is 
everywhere. Great poets are masters 
of the secret of suggestion.” And de 
Vigny was right: to suggest a drama is 
to heighten its effect tenfold. Sugges- 
tion foreshadows action. The Night is 
a great poet, and also suggests (laisse 
In her suggestions lies the 
spoken of by Heine. 
Balzac, the author of the “Comédie 
Humaine,” said one day of Victor 
Hugo, “Hugo is a great man; let us say 
no more about him.” Of Shakespeare 
and Moliére it might also be said: “Ce 
sont des grands hommes; n’en parlons 
plus.” Listen to them; admire them; 
that is the best way to appreciate and 
They were judged long 


deviner). 
“lunar grace” 


honor them. 
ago. 

Hence I would fain compare these 
two great geniuses as simply as one 
and the other of them have understood 


- 
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certain characters and certain vices 
common to humanity at large—peculiar 
to no race or country in particular, but 
of all times and nations. As Shakes- 
speare and Moliére have designed and 
depicted the jealous man and the miser, 
the misanthrope and the hypocrite, so 
would I essay to set forth careful stud- 
ies of these admirable dramatists. 

Comparison, always somewhat arbi- 
trary, do what one may, cannot of 
course be sustained with respect to any 
two complete works of these men. 
There are certain general types which 
here and there are utilized alike by the 
author of “Hamlet” and the author of 
“Tartuffe.” But many of Shakespeare's 
plays—to wit, his admirable historical 
dramas—admit of no parallel; they are 
purely English, personally, I may say, 
as well as nationally. They belong to 
your records just as the exclusive satir- 
ical plays of Moliére—studies of the 
manners of his day, criticisms of the 
jargon of “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
or of the grimaces and costumes of 
fashionable fops—are chronicles of the 
Louis-Quatorze epoch, and appear to be 
aimed at certain follies of the Court, 
and affectations of “polite society.” 
Which is as much as to say—not as the 
discovery of a novelty, but merely as a 
statement of fact—that each of these 
geniuses seems to wear two faces; the 
one essentially national, the other ab- 
solutely human. Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére are of their time and race, respec- 
tively, because there is something ac- 
tual in all their work. They belong to 
all countries and ages in virtue of I 
know not what, superior, indefinite, 
eternal, which renders certain geniuses 
comparable to those stars at which so 
many human beings of various na- 
tions gaze simultaneously, recognizing 
in them the same luminous poesy and 
lucidity. 

M. Paul Stapfer, in his excellent work 
dealing with Moliére and Shakespeare, 
tells us that, about the commencement 
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of the present century, John Kemble. 
the actor, your illustrious fellow-coun- 
tryman, came to Paris. His comrades 
of the Comédie Francaise entertained 
him at a banquet. The conversation at 
table turned upon the tragic poets of 
both nations. With lively eloquence 
Kemble pointed out that Shakespeare 
was manifestly superior to Racine and 
Corneille. Under the influence of 
politeness—maybe of conviction—the 
French comedians were gradually giv- 
ing way to him, when Michot, the ac- 
tor, suddenly exclaimed, “So be it; we 
are agreed; but what do you say «o Mo- 
liére?”’ Smiling, Kemble replied, “Mo- 
litre? That is another question. Mo- 
lidre was not a Frenchman.” Those 
present protested vehemently. ‘‘No,” 
continued Kemble, “Moliére was a 
man. One day it pleased the Almighty 
to permit mankind to taste, in all their 
perfection and plentitude, the joys of 
which Comedy is the source. Forth- 
with He created Moliére, and said to 
him: ‘Go, depict men, your brothers, 
and amuse them; if you can, make them 
better than they are now!’ Then He 
cast Moliére earthwards. On what part 
of the Globe’s surface would he fall, to 
the north or the south—on this or that 
side of the Channel? Chance allotted 
him to France; but he belongs as much 
to us as to yourselves. No people or 
age can claim him as its own; he be- 
longs to all time and to every nation.” 
You may be acquainted with this just 
and humorous judgment, pronounced 
by Kemble, but you are probably una- 
ware that our celebrated historian Mi- 
chelet cherished a theory of his own in 
relation to Shakespeare. Did he record 
it on any page of his published works? 
I doubt it. But one day he told me— 


and I quote this opinion of a gifted 
writer as a paradox—that Shakespeare, 
by his mother’s side, was Welch—that 
is to say, partly French—and that, as 
all children, especially of the male sex, 
take after their mothers, the Welsh- 
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woman’s son inherited from her the 
French temperament and genius. I 
well rememver the vexation of Victor 
Hugo when our friend Castelar, proud 
to recognize the Spanish inspiration in 
“Hernani” and “Ruy Blas,” said to 
him: “Dear master, you are a Castilian 
genius!” Hugo replied: “I do not 
know that Iam aé_ genius; but I do 
know that Iam a Frenchman!” In the 


land of Shadows, Shakespeare may 
have replied to Michelet: “Iam an 


Englishman—deeply and essentially an 
Englishman!” 

It is precisely one of the glories of 
his work, to have placed among his 
studies of the human heart—of jeal- 
ousy, love and hatred—and among his 
airy-tales, his delicious journeys in the 
Reaim of Fancy and in Dream-land, 
those admirable historical frescoes 
which revive, with all their tragic hero- 
isms, the picturesque, sanguinary, and 
thrilling chronicles of old England. It 
is his glory to have blended with tbe 
following of his kings, barons, and 
knights—the Tudor Henries, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth of their House, 
the dukes, cardinals and lords by whom 
they were environed—the heterogen- 
eous throng of burgesses, falconers, ap- 
prentices, soldiers, peasants and people 
of no account, which French 
Tragedy has banished from her marble 
palaces; that throng which is the ce- 
ment of glory and the nameless back- 
bone of battle. All these dialogued 
chronicles of Shakespeare teem with 
valiant, persistent and noble patriotism 
—patriotism that is steadfastly and ex- 
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clusively English. 

Had I the time I could pause a while 
before these superb historical dramas, 
the value of which cannot be compared 
with that of our tragedies; assuredly 
not with any of Moliére’s plays. It is 
in certain episodes of those inimitable 
dramas that the true greatness of 
Shakespeare manifests itself to me 
most saliently. The love of Romeo, the 
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jealousy of Othello, the remorse of 
Macbeth, the doubts of Hamlet abound 
in long-admired beauties; but the famil- 
iar talk of two sentinels chatting about 
war, the meeting on the battlefield 
(Henry VI.) of a son who has slain his 
sire, and a father who has killed his 
son, these, in my opinion, attain the 
topmost height of sublimity, and I can 
discover nothing comparable to them 
in tragic horror, save certain humorous 
and genial conversations which took 
place in the pages of Aristophanes, be- 
tween pacific and bellicose 
Athenians. Shakespeare’s war pictures 
teach us to hate war. Appeals for mer- 
cy seem to issue from the gaping 
wounds of the corpses which he piles 
up on the fields of carnage. The old 
soldier who has slaughtered his son ex- 


citizens 


claims :— 


“O pity, God, this miserable age! 

What stratagems, how fell, how butch- 
erly, 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget!” 


Moliére seems to have seen nothing 
of Louis XIV.’s_ battles. They are 
echoed in the writings of Madame de 
Sevigné; not in those of Moliére. 

Let us leave history, 
Shakespeare’s genius has vivified for- 
evermore, and turn to the consideration 
speaking, and of 
Human 


aside which 


of man, generally 
what may be 
Comedy.” 

Men have two ways of looking at the 
Have 


termed “The 


incidents and accidents of life. 
you ever seen a passer-by stumble and 
fall down in the street? The luckless 
wretch runs the risk of breaking his 
leg or splitting his head open. Never- 
theless the spectators of his mishap are 
differently impressed by it, according 
to their respective temperaments. Some 
seeing him fall exclaim, “Poor fellow!’ 
while others ejaculate, “Stupid fool!’ 
The former, moved by a feeling of pity, 


perceive something dramatic in the 
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trifling, commonplace, every-day occur- 
rence; the latter only see its ridiculous 
side. Taking these two tem- 
peraments into one account, we may 
sum up the totality of dramatic authors 
on the one hand, and of theatrical spec- 


diverse 


tators on the other. 

Ever since the world 
mankind has worn two different masks 
wherewith to dissimulate or express, as 
it may be, ‘the feelings that move him; 
and the theater, which symbolizes 
every kind of sentiment by one or other 
of these masks—the mask of tragedy 
and the mask of comedy—has thus in 


has existed, 


some sort materialized the two eternal 
forms of The fundamental 
law, the absolute mot d’ordre of the 
theater is to make people laugh or cry. 
This is an esthetic truism, repeated 
and insisted upon ever since Moliére, in 
and Goethe, 
dia- 


passion. 


the “Ecole des Femmes,’ 
in the prologue to “Faust’’—the 
logue between a theatrical manager, a 
dramatic poet, and a casual wag—es- 
tablished the only immutable rule of 
dramatic art, viz., to please. One may 
give pleasure, be it remembered, by 
striking the spectator’s soul with ter- 
ror. Schiller, in his essay or disserta- 
tion “On the cause of the pleasure we 
derive from matters tragical,”’ observes 
that “the sufferings of a scoundrel are 
not less replete with dramatic charm 
a virtuous man.” In 
find “that majestic 


constitutes the whole 


than those of 
Shakespeare we 
sadness, which 

pleasure of tragedy,” as Racine has ad- 
mirably said; and even in Moliére we 
experience an analogous impression, 
thus characterized by Chateaubriand: 
“Moliére’s humor, by its extreme pro- 
fundity, and—if I may venture to say 
so—by its sadness, keeps touch with 
tragic truth.” “The world,” said Hor- 
ace Walpole, “is at once a comedy and 
a tragedy; a comedy for the man of 
thought, a tragedy for the man of feel- 
ing.” 


Let me turn to one of Moliére’s mas- 
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terpieces—in my opinion, his absoluie 
masterpiece—“Le Misanthrope,” which 
I might compare with “Timon of Ath- 
ens,” but that it seems to me more 
closely to resemble “Othello; for Mo- 
liére’s Alceste was devoured by jeal- 
ousy before he lapsed into misanthro- 
py. How does Alceste reply to Céli- 
méne when she makes mock of him, 
asking, with a gay smile: — 


“Et que me veulent dire et ces soupirs 
poussés 

Et ces sombres regards que sur moi 
vous lancez?”’ 

more than 


His answer is tragical 


comical :— 


“Que toutes les horreurs dont une 4me 
est capable 

A vos déloyautés n’ont rien de compar- 
able: 

Que le sort, les démons, et le ciel en 
courroux 

N’ont jamais rien produit de si mé- 
chant que vous.” 


the this 


rises, 


coquette, 
rather, is 


And, in cursing 
comedy-character 
raised by indignation, to the lofty re- 


gion of tragical morality:— 


or, 


“Mais d’un aveu trompeur voir ma 
flamme applaudie 

C’est une trahison, c’est une perfidie 

Qui ne saurait trouver de trop grands 
chitiments, 

Et je puis tout permettre 4 mes ressen- 
timents. 

Oai, oui, redoutez tout aprés un tel out- 
rage; 

Je ne suis plus 4 moi, je suis tout a la 
rage, 

Percé du coup mortel dont vous m’as- 
sassinez. 

Mes sens par la raison ne sont 
gouvernés; 

Je céde aux mouvemens 

colére, 

Et je ne réponds pas de ce que je puis 

faire.” 


plus 


d'une juste 


Do we not find in the Shakespearian 
tragedy the same feeling—expressed al- 
most in the same words—of frightful 
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jealousy which drives Alceste to de 


spair and Othello to crime? Does not 
Desdemona take note of Othello’s 


“gloomy glances,” just as Céliméne ob- 


serves the “sombres regards” of Al- 


ceste? 
“Desd. My lord, what is your will? 
Oth. Pray you, chuck, come hither.” 


Desdemona is not Céliméne; the sim- 
ple, loving girl is not the accomplished 
coquette who plays with the misan-~ 
thrope as she would play with her 
fan:— 


I understand a fury in your 
words 
But not the words. 
Why, what art thou? 
Your wife, my lord; your true 
and loyal wife. 
Come, swear it, damn thyself, 
Lest, being like one of heaven, 
the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee; 
therefore be double-damned, 
Swear—thou art honest. 
Heaven doth truly know it. 
Heaven knows that thou art 
false as hell. 


“Desd. 


Oth. 
Desd. 


Oth. 


Desd. 
Oth. 


The two scenes are practically identi- 
cal. Desdemona and Céliméne ques- 
tion their jealous lovers in similar 
terms. “Quel est donc le trouble oa je 
vous vois paraitre?” asks Céliméne. It 
might be Desdemona. And Alceste, the 
hero of comedy, replies almost as trag- 
ically as Othello, the hero of drama. 
Passion and pain cause almost the 
same words to spring from their burn- 
ing lips. Othello speaks of hell, Al- 
ceste of demons. Both are convulsed 
by the same terrific rage. In his fury 
Alceste raises his hand against the 
smiling coquette, exclaiming:— 
de ce que je 


“Et je ne réponds 


puis faire! 


pas 


Transform the Louis XIV. salon into 
“a room in the castle of Cyprus,” place 
the damascened poniard of the Moor of 























Venice in the hand of the French mis- 
anthrope, and who knows that Alceste 
will not exclaim like Othello:— 


“O, that the slave had forty thousand 
lives; 

One is too poor, too weak, for my re- 
venge!”’ 


The only difference between them is 
the courtly politeness which stays the 
threatening hand of Alceste and the 
savage brutality which arms the Moor 
with a trenchant dagger. 

Now let us enquire why one and the 
same feeling, which attains a highly 
tragical development in Othello and Al- 
ceste, is deeply lowered in tone—becom- 
ing comical after having been intensely 
painful—in Sganarelle? This torment- 
ed being is another jealous husband, in- 
cessantly racked by delusions, who 
when jealousy prompts him to pick a 
quarrel with the gay spark whom he 
suspects of being his wife’s lover, is 
suddenly baulked in his fierce purpose 
by a singularly practical prudence, by 
which neither Alceste at Versailles nor 
Othello in Cyprus could ever have been 
restrained from action. Sganarelle 
yearns to strike his rival; but, should 
he do so, he will have to take to the 
cold steel. This contingency causes 
him to ponder, and nothing can be drol- 
ler than his reflections:— 


“Je hais de tout mon cceur les esprits 
colériques, 

Et porte grand amour 
pacifiques. 

Je ne suis point battant, de peur d’étre 
battu, 

Et ’humeur débonnaire est ma grand 
vertu. 

Mais mon honneur me dit que d’une 
telle offense 

Il faut absolument que je prenne ven- 
geance. 

Ma foi, laissons-le rire autant qu’il lui 
plaira 

Au diantre qui pourtant rien du tout 
en fera. 

Quand j’aurai fait le brave et qu’un fer 

pour ma peine 


aux hommes 
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M’aura d’un vilain coup transpercé la 
bedaine, 

Dites-moi, mon honneur, en serez-yous 
plus gras?’ 


He finds consolation in the thought 
that, after all, it is not such a very 
great misfortune to be deceived by 
one’s wife:— 

“Quel mal cela fait-il? La jambe en 

devient-elle 

tordue, apés 

moins belle? 

Peste soit qui premier trouva l’inven- 
tion 

De s’affliger l’esprit de cette vision, 

Et d’attacher ’honneur de homme le 
plus sage 

Aux choses que peut faire une femme 


Plus tout, et la taille 


volage! 

Puisqu’on tient, 4 bon droit, tout 
crime personnel, 

Que fait 14 notre honneur pour étre 


criminel?” 


I have quoted these lines in order to 
exemplify the different views taken of 
jealousy by two men of genius. Let 
me here repeat that every human sifa- 
ation has two aspects, the one tragical 
the other comical. Othello crumples 
up the handkerchief which he believes 
Desdemona to have given to Cassio, 
and, recognizing it, roars with fury like 
a wounded lion. Sganarelle snatches 
from his wife’s hands the portrait of 
Lélie, which Célie has let fall, and 
which he believes to have been pre- 
sented to his spouse by her lover. 

But in ‘the reasons for not fighting, 
which Sganarelle lays down himself, 
do you not recognize the identical ar- 
guments put forward by fat Jack Fal- 
staff? 

“Dites-moi, mon honneur, en serez- 
vous plus gras?” says Sganarelle, shak- 
ing his head; and Falstaff, declaring 
that “the better part of valor is discre- 
tion,” takes the same view of honor as 
that entertained by Sganarelle. 


“Can honor set a leg? No. Or an 
arm? No. Or take away the grief of 
Honor hath no skill in 


a wound? No. 
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surgery, then? No. What is honor? 
A word. Whatis that word, honor? 
Air. Who hath it? He had died o’ 
Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. 
Doth he hear it? No. Is it insensible, 
then? Yea, to the dead. But will it 
not live with the living? No. Why? 
Detraction will not suffer it: therefore, 
I’ll none of it. Honor is a mere scutch- 
eon, and so ends my catechism.” 


In the case of Falstaff, as of Othello, 
or Alceste, or of Sganarelle, nature 
claims her rights in drama and comedy 
alike, and it is so absolutely true that 
laughter and tears are close neighbors, 
so undeniable that drama and comedy 
alike influence human action, that I 
have heard an eminent comedian de- 
clare that such and such a Shakespear- 
ian monologue—for instance, the fa- 
mous “To be or not to be” of Hamlet— 
may be spoken either in the tragical or 
comical tone and _ spirit, retaining in 
both cases its admirable dramatic and 
human character. 

The comedian in question was a bril- 
liant but incomplete man of genius. 
Georges Sand was very fond of him. 
and even wrote expressly for him a 
sort of adaptation of Shakespeare's 
“As You Like It,” which was _ per- 
formed at the Comédie Francaise. His 
name was Rouviére, and he played the 
part of Hamlet in 1847, when Alexan- 
dre Dumas and Paul Maurice produced 
their translation of the immortal tra- 
gedy at the Théfter Historique. Rou- 
viére was short, slender, and fragile, 
but full of animation, and, as it were, 
consumed by an ardent inward heat. 
As he could not make a living as an ac- 
tor, he took to painting, and his pic- 
tures were not devoid of merit. We 
have one of them in the Museum of the 
Rue Richelieu. One evening, I remem- 
ber, at a dinner-party of friends and 
comrades—Léon Gambetta was one of 
us on that occasion—Rouviére main- 
tained that Hamlet’s soliloquy could be 
spoken in two ways, comically and tra- 


gically. “Always the two masks!” In 
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compliance with Gambetta’s request, 
he recited “To be or not to be” with ex- 
traordinary effect, firstly, in the pens- 
ive, melancholy, anxious manner, and, 
secondly, in the light and airy tone of 
comedy. Rouviére, I must add, had dis- 
covered a third way of interpreting the 
immortal monologue. “Would you like,” 
he asked Gambetta, “that I should 
show you how—leaving the theatre 
aside, and altogether irrespective of 
the dramatic and comic points of view 
—I can render the ‘To be or not to be’ 
of Shakespeare?” 

“T should indeed, my dear Rouviére,” 
replied Gambetta. 

And I must confess that the actor's 
third recitation was altogether incom- 
prehensible, being surcharged with 
epileptic gestures, exasperate exclama- 
tions, fury and madness. “To be or not 
to be!” said Gambetta; “Rouviére has 
changed the venue. Itis the mono- 
logue itself which ought to be, and is 
not!” 

The interpretations of poets by come- 
dians are subject to essentially person- 
al variations. Diderot quotes a saying 
attributed to Garrick: “The actor who 
is capable of rendering Shakespeare to 
perfection has no understanding what- 
ever of Racine.” Nothing is more in- 
correct than this dictum. Within the 
limits ofa single week I have seen 
Mounet-Sully play in “Hamlet” and in 
“Iphigenia,” as much at his ease with 
the quiver and darts of Achilles as in 
the pourpoint of the Danish Prince. 
But the actor who interprets the spe- 
cial methods of the creative author 
must strive to render them in the 
spirit as well as the letter, just as the 
etcher of a picture must endeavor to 
reproduce with his graver the color as 
well as the design of the painter. 

Here arises once more the eternal 
question of translations and transla- 
tors. Frenchmen have been accused 
of an incapacity to arrive at a perfect 
understanding of Shakespeare. Do you 
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remember that exquisite page, winged 
and tuneful like a singing-bird, which 
Henri Heine, the German (Parisian, 
wrote one day @ propos of the comedies 
of your inimitable poet? He re- 
proached us Frenchmen for not com- 
prehending “with our small ratiocina- 
ting heads,” the delicious poetry of 
those fairy-tales which impart a 
special charm to Shakespeare’s works 
—the language which sounds like a 
fluttering of wings: the idiom which, 
he says, can only be learned by dream- 
ers. In that rare page, which charac- 
terizes two races as well as their two 
most eminent representative men, in 
relation to whom I am addressing you 
to-day, Henri Heine says: “Frenchmen 
understand the sun, but are incapable 
of understanding the moon.” 

The saying is not absolutely correct, 
but it is altogether beautiful. As.a 
matter of fact, the moon seems to en- 
wrap and bathe in its floods of light 
Shakespeare’s most fanciful works, to 
which we may give the name of 
“mystery.” Mystery is one of the 
greatest poets with whom I am ac- 
quainted; it is he who, with his silent 
and shadowy hands, opens to us the 
gates of the Infinite. But it is not fair 
to assert that Frenchmen have no un- 
derstanding of Shakespeare’s delicious 
fancies. The other day I recognized 
the seductive grace of the personages 
who figure in Shakespeare’s comedies 
while listening to the Alexandrines of 
Corneille’s “Menteur,” the rhymes of 
which pick up the verses much as a 
chiselled sword hilt raises a fold of a 
velvet cloak. And in our eighteenth 
century has not Marivaux, the author 
of so many miniature chefs d’euvre of 
sentiment and grace, shed upon the 
satin coats of his marquesses and the 
white caps of his soubrettes some re- 
flection of the poetic Shakespearian 
moonlight which so delighted Henri 
Heine? Paul de St. Victor justly re- 
marked that the doors of Marivaux’s 
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boudoir opened upon Shakespeare's 
forest. And Musset—our Musset—the 
Musset of “On ne badine avec 
l'amour,” of “Les Caprices de Mari- 
and of .“Carmosine’—has he 
Shakespeare's 


pas 


anne,” 
not dreamed under 
moon, the moon that his Lorenzaccio 
execrated, reviling at as “a livid face?” 
If the French love brightness, light, 
and the sun—as Heine says—are not 
their nineteenth-century poets votaries 
of Chimera and of the moon? Have 
not Théophile Gautier and Théodore 
de Banville, for instance—the former 
in “Le Baiser,” the latter in “Le Pier- 
rot Posthume”—asked ‘“l’ami Pierrot, 
au clair de la lune,” to lend them a 
pen wherewith to write delicious vers- 
es? This love of phantasy incarnate 
in the Pierrot of pantomime, is Shakes- 
peare’s own humor equipped in French 
guise. 

“Nature, nature!” exclaimed Moliére; 
and the great comedian’s ejaculation 
is also Shakespeare’s dordre. 
Even in their profession and destiny 
the two men may be aptly compared 
to one another. It is the love of nature 
—of that which is natural—which is 
common to them, and to which Shakes- 
in Hamlet's 
actors, and 


mot 


peare gives expression 

admirable advice to the 
Moliére in his no less admirable hints 
to the performers of “L’Impromptu de 
Versailles.” It is this human strain 
of realism in Shakespeare and Moliére 
which tempts me to consider them as 
comedians, before treating of them as 
poets. Was Shakespeare a good com- 
edian? Was Moliére an excellent ac- 
tor? Their works are manifest in in- 
comparable magnificence. Whether 
they rendered them ill or well only in- 
terests the curious nowadays. But 
the curious are excellent literary juges 
Winstruction, who insist upon knowing 
and understanding everything, and 
will not hear of leaving any branch of 
research to the tender mercies of pos- 
terity. They have made it their busi- 
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ness to ascertain whether or not these 
two great men were meritorious come- 
dians. In respect to Shakespeare, I 
have nothing positive to say; but it is 
certain that Moliére was an excellent 
actor. Proof of his histrionic excel- 
lence is afforded by the attacks to 
which his foes subjected him. Our en- 
emies often render us better service 
than our friends, even as far as the fu- 
concerned; and Moliére had 
Those who were his 
demon- 


ture is 
plenty of them. 
contemporaries, 
strate the magnificence of his works, 
lit upon an argument which, though 
favorable to the comedian, was damag- 
ing to the author. “His plays,” they 
said, “seem to us good because he acts 
in them. When he shall cease to do so, 
they will appear to be what they real- 
mediocre.” The amour- 
proverbial, al- 


desiring to 


ly are, i.e., 
propre of actors is 
though, as a matter of fact, they are 
no vainer than other people, but only 
somewhat more frank and expansive. 
I doubt, nevertheless, that however 
conceited Moliére may have been as an 
actor, he can have been agreeably 
flattered by compliments addressed to 
the comedian at the expense of the 
playwright. However that may be, 
the fact is established that he was a 
good comedian and played admirable 
parts excellently well. 

A characteristic of genius is the mul- 
tiplicity of its faculties. The great 
Florentine artists were at once paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects, and poets. 
Michael Angelo was all these, and an 
engineer and soldier to boot. Shakes- 
peare’s intellect was absolutely en- 
cyclopzedic. 

An admiral, who was also a meteor- 
ologist, once observed that not only the 
most beautiful, but the most exact de- 
scription of a storm, regarded from the 
strictly scientific point of view, was 
that chronicled minute by minute, so 
to speak, in “Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer.” Shakespeare’s “Tempest” is in 
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no respect less admirable or convinc- 
ing. Take Shakespeare as a word- 
painter of landscape; the seashore in 
“Lear” is a masterly picture. He may 
confidently be classed as an eminent 
historian; and long ago his amazing 
genius, which anticipated so’ many 
modern ideas, most eloquently gave 
the alarm in “Othello”—in relation to 
Cassio’s drunken fit--anent “accursed 
which transforms men into 
beasts. I would that Cassio’s denunci- 
ation of drunkenness might serve as an 


wine, 


epigraph for the _ publication of 
the anti-alcoholic associations which 
throughout the world fight the good 


fight against that abominable form of 
insensate indulgence which kills men 


tnd sows the seeds of anzmia, de- 
generation and madness. Shakespeare, 
as honorary president of all exist- 


ing Total-Abstinence and Temperance 
Leagues would occupy a _ position— 
in my humble opinion—by no means to 
be disdained. Cassio may be qualified 
as the ordinary drunkard who may be 
usefully held up to general reprobation 
as a “frightful example.” “Drunken 
savage” was one of the epithets ap- 
plied to Shakespeare by Voltaire! 
There is no more striking exemplifi- 
eation of the occasional stupidity of 
clever men than Voltaire’s letter to the 
French Academy, read aloud by 
D’Alembert on August 25th, 1776. That 
protest against Shakespeare to a cor- 
poration to whose judgment Cardinal 
de Richelieu, Pierre Corneille, and 
George Scudéri had submitted “Le 
Cid,” is a monument of narrow-mind- 
ed and absolutely ridiculous criticism. 
Voltaire, who loved, understood, and 
imparted to Frenchmen a knowledge 
of English literature at a time when— 
as he himself alleged—France knew 
nothing of England but the name of 
Marlborough and the doggerel song, 
“Marlbrook s’en va t-en guerre,” Vol- 
taire, who had translated Milton, Pope 
and Dryden, complimented Locke, and 
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praised Newton, analyzed in that mem- 
orable letter “Macbeth,” “Othello” and 
“Hamlet,” applying to master- 
pieces the critical process which an ob- 
scure Boulevard journalist might to- 
day apply to a drama of the Ambigu 
or the Porte Saint-Martin. He went 
so far with facile pleasantries, 
aimed at “Billy” Shakespeare, that 
D’Alembert advised him to suppress 
certain offensive sentences, and even- 
tually did not read his friend's letter 
to the Academy in its entirety. 

This episode goes to prove what enor- 
mous progress has been achieved by 
the knowledge and, I may say, the 
cult of Shakespeare among intelligent 
Frenchmen in the course of a century 
—say, from 1776 to 1876. Voltaire ad- 
mitted that Shakespeare, “low, unruly 
and absurd as he was, displayed sparks 
of genius.” Voltaire gave himself 
credit for audacity when he declared 
that “in this obscure chaos, composed 
of murder and buffoonery, herecism and 
turpitude, vulgar chatter and great in- 
terests there were natural and striking 
features.” Features! 

A hundred years later Victor Hugo 
proclaims Shakespeare “the master of 
drama, one of those demi-gods before 


those 


his 


” 


whom men bow down, one of the for- 


ces and glories of nature.” The pro- 
scribed poet was gazing at the sea 


yuernsey beach, and his son, 
Francois Victor, suddenly asked him 
how the long, slow, dull hours of 
exile might best be utilized? 

“Translate Shakespeare,” replied his 
father. “I will contemplate’ the 
ocean!” 

Thus Victor Hugo invested Shake- 
speare with the grandeur, power, 
charm, music, storminess, infinite se- 
duction and infinite terror of the sea. 
He was, indeed, an ocean of thought— 
an ocean which reflected heaven itself. 
The nineteenth-century poet was en- 
dowed with a far more open mind, a 
far more vigorous understanding than 


from the 
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the eighteenth-century philosopher. 
But one must do Voltaire the justice to 
admit that although he _ criticised 
Shakespeare with a silly 
which smacks more strongly of 
dramatic author’s 
ousy than of critical justice, he also 


vivacity 
the 
professional jeal- 
frequently sang his praises with con- 
vincing fervor. He did better, 
for he imitated Shakespeare. Voltaire’s 
“Mort de César” and “Zaire” are timid 
but genuine 
tions. That admirable 
nod, said to me one day, while listen- 
ing to some of the “Faust” 
miserably droned out by a peripatetic 
barrel-organ: “You can hear, my dear 
friend, that we composers only reach 


even 


Shakespearian adapta- 


musician, Gou- 


melodies, 


popularity by the way of calumny!” I 
am tempted to say that Voltaire was 
one of the first to make Shakespeare 
known to us, and to popularize him in 
France—as the organ-grinder popular- 
ized Gounod—by calumniating him. 
Let me — quite temperately — defend 
Voltaire, who has been accused of des- 
pising Shakespeare, whereas the only 
acceptable pieces of Voltairean drama 
were borrowed from the plays of the 
author of “Hamlet.” The truth is that 
Voltaire bows down as deeply as any- 


body before Shakespeare’s’ genius. 
While pointing out his defects he 


places him side by side, in admiring 
appraisement, with Newton and—per- 
haps ironically—with Frederick II. 
Now in Voltaire’s opinion, Newton was 
“the sublime man!” 

When at the production of “Zaire” 
(August 13th, 1732), Voltaire put for- 
ward Orosmane upon the French stage, 
it was Shakespeare— or, at least, the 
shade of Shakespeare—that made a 
first appearance there. Thirty-seven 
years later (October 30th, 1769), Ham- 
let “came on,” somewhat timidly, im- 
personated by Ducis. Romeo and Jul- 
iet did not make their Parisian début 
until July, 1772, and de Rozay’s color- 
less version of “Richard III.” was first 


“en, 
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staged in July, 1781. Then between 
1783 and 1792, Ducis introduced “King 
Lear,” “Macbeth,” and “Othello” to 
the French theatrical public. In 1828, 
Frederic Soulié translated “Romeo and 
Juliet. Alfred de Vigny’s adaptation 
of “The Merchant of Venice” 
from the following year. It was not 
until 1856 that “Hamlet” was produced 
at the Théater Historique—the “Ham- 
let” of Alexandre Dumas and Paul 
Maurice, which I had the honor to ndd 
to the répertoire of the Comédie Fran- 
caise in 1886. And of Shake- 
speare’s very terms (employed in stage 
dialogue) only 


dates 


some 
directions as well as 
found acceptance in French acting ver- 
sions by degrees.and at long intervals. 
In 1732 and 1792 Desdemona—or rather 
Edelmone—let fall either a letter or a 
diamond 1820 Marie 
Stuart “dropped a tissue; in 1829 Ma- 
demoiselle Mars spoke the true word 
“handkerchief” for the first time, as 
Desdemona, on the French stage. 
Everybody should read in the pages of 
Stendhal—the literary precisian whose 
books simply teem with facts and 
ideas—Henri Beyle’s account of the 
first performances given in France by 
an English company which came over 
to Paris to play Shakespeare. There 
Berlioz, who short- 
a symphony 
at one 
author 
actress 


ornament; in 


” 


was a terrific row. 
ly afterwards 
in “The Tempest,” fell in love 
and the same time with the 
of “Hamlet” and with the 
who impersonated Ophelia—Henrietta 
Smithson, Shake- 
speare certainly inspired the very great 
musician who composed “La Damna- 
tion de Faust.” Berlioz was dazzled 
by Shakespeare, before he undertook 
to interpret Goethe in music. He wrote 
in his “Mémoires,” “I recognized true 
greatness, true beauty, absolute dra- 
matic truth. I lived, I understood, I 
felt that I was a live man.” Berlioz 


composed 


whom he married. 


was not alone in feeling and acknowl- 
edging the influence of Shakespeare. 
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The whole new literary school—Victor 
Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Alfred de 
Vigny, Emile Deschamps, etc.—ac- 
claimed “Hamlet” and its author unan- 
imously. 

Berlioz, however, felt 
only Shakespeare’s drama—not his hu- 
mor—could be acclimatized in France, 
for he wrote:—“It is more difficult for 


assured that 


a Frenchman to gauge the depths of 
Shakespeare’s style than for an Eng- 
lishman to appreciate the delicacy and 
originality of that of Moliére or La 
Fontaine.” 

If it be difficult to appreciate a poet’s 
originality, the actor of genius is capa- 
ble of interpreting it in such sort that 
his or her rendering is far more intel- 
ligible than the pallid literary transla- 
tion. Miss Smithson explained Shake- 
speare to a whole generation of fascin- 
ated audiences, and I feel certain that 
if Sir Henry Irving, the illustrious tra- 
gedian of whom the British stage is 
justly proud, should play Shakespear- 
ian parts in Paris, the Parisians would 
greet him with acclamations as the 
most admirable of living “translators.” 

All men of genius resemble one an- 
other in some particular respect. Mo- 
liére and Shakespeare, for instance-- 
two misanthropes whose disappointed 
love takes the form of bitter irony. The 
Jacques of “As You Like It,” it has 
been well said, is an Alceste of the Re- 
naissance. But he himself has a broth- 
er—an elder brother in respect to anger 
and hatred—Timon of Athens. Misan- 
throphy incorporate never gave utter- 
ance to such eloquent curses as Timon 
hurled against mankind. Never did 
incensed prophet rain down upon so- 
cial corruption more scathing invec- 
tives. 

“Be abhorred 


All feasts, societies, and throngs of 
men; 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon 
disdains: 


Destruction fang mankind!” 























The 
them- 


Here Alceste is far surpassed. 
depict 
selves in their respective works. Mo- 
liére studies a man; Shakespeare hu- 
manity. Alceste is a misanthrope; Ti- 
mon is misanthrophy itself. 
Shakespeare’s torrents of rage may 
be easily accounted for by the fact 
that he lived at a time when men bore 
with difficulty “the burden and heat of 
the day.” The pains suffered during 
heavy and sinister hours are reflected 
in the lamentations of his personages. 
The gloomy story of his age underlies 
his work. He wrote, so to speak, as 
one wading through blood; and he suf- 
fered, though not of his personal ills, 
for fortune had come to him with ma- 
turity of years. The poet might have 
allowed himself to lead a happy life; 
but could he? The man of imagination 
was also a man of,conscience. It did 
not suffice him, as Taine will have it, 
to obey the genius that inspired him 
with terrible drama or sparkling com- 
edy, manifesting the ghost of Banquo, 
or the chariot of Queen Mab. He in- 
sisted upon raising his voice in protest 
on behalf of the weak and oppressed, 
and in crying out aloud for justice. 
The historian of English literature, 
as unjust to Shakespeare as he was to 
Sterne, either did not or would not see 
that Shakespeare was a humanitarian. 
The poet’s eminent 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals he ad- 
dressed to the future; heart-rending 
ejaculations, which resounded like con- 
solatory anachronisms in Elizabeth's 
time, when the headman’s axe 
constantly imbrued in English blood. 
Was Shakespeare a democrat? I am 
inclined to think so. In “King Lear,” 
for instance, there are outbreaks which 
shed sudden light upon his inmost 
thoughts. The King, destitute and 
straying about the country in the rain 
with his fool and one faithful follower, 
takes refuge in an empty hovel. His 
thoughts turn towards the poor 


two geniuses, moreover, 


commentator 


was 
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wretches whom he had erstwhile treat- 
ed as beggars, and whom, in his mis- 
ery, he recognizes as his brethren. 


“Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you 
are, 

That bide the pelting of 
storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and 
unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowed 

ness, defend you 

seasons such as these? 

have ta’en 

Too little care of this! 
pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches 
feel, 

That thou may’st 
to them 

And show the heavens more just.” 


this pitiless 


ragged- 


From oO, I 


Taxse physic, 


shake thy superflux 


Lear—that is Shakespeare—thus rec- 
ommends self-sacrifice and preaches 
pity, inspired not only by Heaven's de- 
cree, but with a profound love of jus- 
tice. At other times Shakespeare, with 
cruel irony, shows us the dust of Alex- 
ander stopping a beer-barrel. 
still further, e. g.: 


He goes 


“King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polo- 
nius? 
“Ham. At supper . hot where 


he eats, but where he is eaten. A cer- 
tain convocation of politic worms are 
een at him .. Your fat king, and 
your lean beggar, is but variable ser- 
vice; two dishes but to one table; 
that’s the end . A man may fish 
with the worm that has eat of a king; 
and eat of the fish that hath eat of that 
worm. 


“King. What dost thou mean by 
this? 
“Ham. Nothing, but to show you 


how a king may go a progress through 
the guts of a beggar.” 


Louis XIV. would have been ex- 
tremely surprised had Molié@re taken 
the liberty of putting such realism as 
this into words. Moliére, however, did 
not indulge in these infernal pleasant- 
ries. He was more reasonable, and 
less formidable than Shakespeare, 
while every whit as human. His Tar- 
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tuffe, to my mind, is a greater hypo- 
crite than Iago, whose contrivances are 
somewhat clumsy. Again, I might 
compare, for instance, Harpagon with 
Shylock; or, rather, the women created 
by the genius of the supreme English 
and French dramatists. In the latter 
ease I should venture to say that if 
Shakespeare’s women—the offspring of 
dreams and magic spells—are made to 
be worshipped, Moliére’s women, de- 
licious in their simplicity, reasonable- 
and made to be 


ness grace, are 


espoused. But why compare, and why 
prefer? Let us admire and love. 

A few months ago, in the presence 
of its author, M. Jean Aicard, I was 
conducting a the last 
translation of Shakespeare produced iu 
France—that of “Othello.” While the 
eternally thrilling drama being 
acted on the stage—while Desdemona, 
captains, soldiers and 
awaiting her tempest- 
another storm seemed 


rehearsal of 


was 


surrounded by 
Cypriotes, was 
tossed consort, 
to be brewing between two great na- 
tions made to esteem and love one an- 
other, and to strive in common through- 
out the world in the cause of progress 
and liberty. In a word, Fashoda just 
then cast its shadow over our Shake- 
spearian rehearsals, and test 
translator of “Othello,” admirip, like 
myself the great poet of sempiternal 
passion and pain, said to me: 

“Is it not amazing that—far above 
the contingent rivalries of politics and 
the futile questions which arise be- 
tween peoples meant by nature to 
think, feel, and act in union—the poet’s 
genius should soar like the sun above 
the clouds? It is in vain that newspa- 
pers, eagerly read to-day, torn up and 
forgotten to-morrow, essay to inflame 
anger and foment dissension. The 
poet is at his post, intent upon making 
all nations listen to the imperishable 
words ‘Concord and Peace.’ ” 


, 
the 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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And in fact while disquietude dark- 
ened the horizon, Shakespeare, ever- 
lasting Shakespeare, was drawing to- 
wards each other the publics of France 
and England by the agency of one of 
his master-works. The dead man, en- 
tombed centuries ago, was mobilizing 
troops who were the soldiers of Art, 
and who—from Mounet-Sully down to 
the humblest “super” of the Venetian 
Senate—took arms to fight for his 
I admired that histrionic legion, 
stirred to action by the posthumous 
will of genius, those men of to-day, 
moved by passions of the 16th-century_ 
man, those artists of another race in- 
terpreting, resuscitating, revivifying the 
work of a profoundly English genius 
which belongs to all nations; and I 
said to myself “Nothing is finer, nobler 
and greater than Dramatic Art.” Just 
as Heaven is the same for all men, Art 
is the same for all nations. Genius is 
the great reservoir of human peace. 
And I glorified Shakespeare in my na 
tive land with the same pride that I 


glory. 


experience here in paying homage, in 
the name of the great Frenchman, Mo- 
liére, to the great Englishman, and to 
grand Old England. 

It is my earnest wish that next year, 
at the Universal Exhibition which 
is to show the world the wonders of 
human industry, England will furnisn 
us with the ample opportunity for ad- 
miring the incomparable products of 
her manual labor and the superb crea- 
tions of her genius; that the English 
men of letters whom we know, trans- 
late and reverence, will join with us in 
applauding the two dramatists who 
link France and England together, 
Shakespeare and Moliére; and that we 
may inaugurate for all time to come 
the fraternal era of free interchange, 
as far as dramatic and literary master- 
pieces are concerned. 

Jules Claretie. 


























COLONIAL 
BY LADY 
PART I. 


Few people can realize how rapid is 
the growth of a colony when once it 
begins to grow. Like a young tree, 
after reaching a certain stage, it may 
seem to have attained its limit, and 
one often feels disappointed that more 
visible progress has not been made. 
But come again a little later, and you 
will find your sapling shooting rapidly 
up into a splendid tree. It was real- 
ly growing, as it were, under ground; 
searching with its roots for the most 
favorable conditions. Perhaps there 
was a piece of rock to be got round 
before the good soil could be reached, 
but the little was covering that 
rock all the time with a network of 
roots so that it ceased to be an obstacle 
and was gathered up and assimilated 
with its growth. In the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 Western Austra- 
lia was just in that stage, and the 
splendid young giant of to-day must 
have been growing then, though it was 
not much to look atas acolony. In 
those days we sadly called ourselves 
“Cinderella,” but the Fairy Prince— 
responsible government—was not far 
off, and I am proud to remember that 
my dear husband, then Governer of 
the Colony, was one of those who 
helped to open the door and let Prince 
Charming in. 

They tell me the colony is quite differ- 
ent now, and that Perth is unrecogniz- 
able. I try to be glad to hear it, and 
keep repeating to myself that the rev- 
enue of amonth now is what we 
thought good for a year, ten years ago. 
But no one can be more than happy, 
and I question very much if the rich 
people there to-day are any happier or 


tree 
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BROOME. 


of 
Of course 


are better off, in the true sense 
the words, than we were. 
enormous progress has been made, and 
many of the works and wants which 
we dreamed of and longed for, have 
suddenly become accomplished facts. 
Our Cinderella’s shoes have turned out 
to be made of gold, but they pinch her 
now and then, and have to be eased 
here and there. Still they no 
doubt, true fairy shoes, and will grow 
conveniently with the growth of her 
feet. 

In our day—which 
1883—the 
primitive as possible, but none the less 


delightful and essentially homelike. I 


are, 


in May, 
and 


began 


colony was as quiet 


must confess that one of its greatest 
attractions in my eyes was what more 
youthful and enterprising spirits used 
to call the dullness of Perth. But it 
never was really dull. To me there al- 
Ways appeared to be what I see some 
American newspapers as 
“happenings” going on. 

For instance, one morning I was 
called into the Governor’s office to look 
ata tin collar just sent up from the 
port of Fremantle for the Governor's 
inspection. It appeared that the two 
little children of a respectable trades- 
man in Fremantle had that morning 
been playing on a lonely part of the 
beach, and had observed a large strange 
bird, half floating, half borne in by the 
incoming tide. It was a very flat bit 
of shore just there, and the sea was as 
smooth as glass, so the boy—bold and 
brave, as colonial boys are—fearing to 
lose the curious creature, waded in a 
little way, and, seizing it by the tip of 
the outstretched wing, dragged it safe- 
ly to land. There, after a few convul- 
sive movements and struggles, the 


describe 
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poor bird died, and the little ones wise- 
ly set off at once to fetch their father 
to look at what they thought was an 
enormous seagull. When Mr. ar- 
rived at the spot, he at once saw that 
the bird was an albatross, and further- 
more that a large fish was sticking in 
its throat. A closer inspection revealed 
that a sort of tin collar round the neck, 
large enough to allow of its feeding 
under ordinary circumstances, but not 
wide enough to let so big a fish pass 
down its gullet, had strangled it. The 
collar had evidently formed part of a 
preserved meat tin of rather a large 
size, with the top and bottom knocked 
out, and around it were these words, 
punched quite distinctly in the tin, 
probably by the point of a nail: 

“Treize naufragés sont refugiés sur 
les Iles Crozets, ce’—then followed a 
date of about twelve days before. “Au 
secours, pour l'amour de Dieu!” 

In those days everything used to be 
referred to the Governor, so Mr. 
at once went to the police station, got 
an Inspector to come and look at the 
bird, hear the children’s story, take the 
collar off, a work of some difficulty, in 
fact the head had to be cut off—and 
bring it by the next train to Perth. 

It was an intensely interesting story, 
and aroused all our sympathy. A tele- 
gram was at once sent off to the Ad- 
miral commanding on the Australian 
station, telling the tale, and asking for 
help to be sent to the Crozets; but the 
swiftly returned answer stated, with 
great regret, that it was impossible to 
do this, and that the Cape Squadron 
was the one to communicate with. 
Now unfortunately this was impossible 
in those days, so another message was 
despatched directly to the Minister for 
Marine Affairs in Paris, and next day 
we heard that the Department had 








discovered--through an apparently ad- 
mirable system of ship registry—that a 
small vessel had sailed from Bordeaux 
some months before and that the way 
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to her destined port would certainly 
take her past the Les Crozets. No 
news of her arrival at that port had 
ever been received, so a message was 
even then on its way to the nearest 
French naval station ordering immedi- 
ate relief to be sent to the Crozets. 
This reply, most courteously worded, 
added that there were caches of food 
on these islands, which statement was 
borne out by the fresh look of the tin 
collar. <A curious confirmation of the 
story was elicited by the volunteered 
statement of the captain of a newly ar- 
rived sailing wool-ship, who said that at 
a certain latitude, which turned out to 
be within quite measurable distance of 
the Crozets, an albatross had suddenly 
appeared in the wake of the ship, feed- 
ing greedily on the scraps and refuse 
thrown overboard, and the crew ob- 
served with surprise that the bird fol- 
lowed them right into the open road- 
stead which then represented Freman- 
tle harbor. The date coincided exactly 
with the figures on the tin. The bird 
must have found the collar inconveni- 
ent for fishing and had joined the ship 
to feed on these softer scraps, until, 
with the concfusion of the little ves- 
sel’s voyage the supplies had also 
ceased. 

Stories should always end well, but 
alas! this one not. We heard 
nothing more for several weeks, and 
then came an official document, full of 
gratitude for the prompt action taken, 
but stating that when the French gun- 
boat reached the Crozets it was found 
quite deserted. A similar tin, with the 
same sort of punched letters on it, had 
been left behind saying that the con- 
tents of the cache had all been used, 
and that, supplies being exhausted, the 
naufragés were going to attempt to con- 
struct some sort of a raft on which to 
try to reach another of the islets where 
a fresh supply of food might possibly 
be found hidden. This message had 
briefly added that the poor ship- 


does 
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wrecked sailors were literally stary- 
ing. 

The most diligent and careful search 
failed, however, to discover the slight- 
est trace of the unfortunate men or 
their rait. Probably they were already 
so weak and exhausted when they 
started that they could not navigate 
their cumbrous craft in the broken wa- 
ter and currents between the Islands. 
We felt very sad at this tragic end to 
the wonderful message brought by the 
albatross, and only wished we had pos- 
sessed any sort of steamer which, could 
have been despatched that same day 
to the Iles Crozets. 

Another morning—and such a beauti- 
ful morning too!—F. looked in at the 
drawing-room window, and asked if I 
would like to come with him to the 
Central Telegraph Office—a very little 
way off—and hear the first messages 
over a line stretching many hundreds 
of miles away to the far North-west of 
the colony. Of course, I was only too 
delighted, especially as I had “as- 
sisted” at the driving in of the very 
first pole of that same telegraph line 
two or three years before at Geraldton, 
some three hundred miles up the coast. 

I was much amazed at the wonderful 
familiarity of the operator with his 
machine. How he seemed hardly to 
pause in what he was himself saying, 
to remark, “They are very pleased to 
hear your Excellency is here, and wish 
me to say—”’ and then would come a 
message glibly disentangled from a ra- 
pid succession of incoherent little 
clicks and taps. Presently came a long- 
er and more consecutive series of 
pecks and clicks, to which the operator 
condescended to listen carefully, and 
even to jot down a pencilled word now 
and then. This turned out to be a 
commun cation from the » rgeant of 
police in charge of the little group of 
white men up in that distant spot, 
where no European foot had ever trod- 
den before, to the effect that he had 
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lately come across a native tribe who 
had an Englishwoman with them. The 
sergeant went on to say that this wom- 
an had been wrecked twenty years be- 
fore, somewhere on that North-west 
coast, and that she and her baby-boy— 
the only survivors of the disaster—had 
ever since lived with this tribe. She 
could still speak English, and had told 
the sergeant that these natives had al- 
ways treated her with the utmost kind- 
ness, and had in fact regarded her as a 
supernatural and sacred guest. Her 
son was, of course a grown-up man by 
this time, and had quite thrown in his 
lot with the tribe. She declared she 
had enjoyed excellent health all those 
years, and had never suffered from 
anything worse than tender feet. She 
hastened to add that whenever her feet 
became sore from travelling barefoot, 
the tribe halted until they had healed. 
Naturally, we were deeply thrilled by 
th’s unexpected romance clicked out in 


such a commonplace way, and the 
Governor at once authorized the ser- 
geant—all by telegraph—to tell the 


poor exile that, if she chos:, she and 
her son should be brought 
Perth at once, cared for, and sent to 


any place she wished, free ot all ex- 


down to 


pense. 

Of course we had to wait a few mo- 
ments whilst the sergeant explained 
this message, though he had wisely 
taken the precaution of getting the 
tribe to “come in” to the little station 
as soon as he knew the line would be 
open. I spent the interval in making 
plans for the poor soul’s reception and 
comfort, promising myself to do all I 
could to make up to her for those years 
of wandering about with savages. But 
my schemes vanished into thin air as 
soon as the click~ began again, for the 
woman steadily refused to leave the 
friendly tribe—who, I may mention, 
were listening, the sergeant said, with 
the most breathless anxiety for her ce- 
cision. She declared that nothing woulé 
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induce her son to come away, and that 
she had not the least desire to do so 
either. The Governor tried hard, in 
his own kind and eloquent words, to 
persuade her to accept his offer, or, 
failing that, to say what she would like 
done for her own comfort, and to re- 
ward the tribe who had been,so hospit- 
able and good to her. She would ac- 
cept nothing for herself, but hesita- 
tingly asked for more blankets and a 
little flour and “baccy” for the 
tribe. This was promised willingly, 
and some tea was to be added. 

My contribution to the conversation 
was to demand a personal description 
of the woman from the sergeant, but I 
cannot say that I gathered much idea 
of her appearance from his halting and 
Ap- 
not beautiful; no 


extra 


somewhat labored word-portrait. 
parently was 
wonder, poor soul!—tanned as to skin, 
and bleached as to hair, by exposure to 
weather. Only her blue and 
differing features showed her English 
origin. She had kept no count of time, 
nothing but the boy’s growth told that 


she 


eyes 


many years must have passed. 

“They look upon her as a sort of 
queen,” the sergeant declared, “and 
don’t want her to leave them.” It was 
very tantalizing, and I felt quite in- 
jured and hurt at the collapse of all my 
plans for restoring such an involuntary 
prodigal daughter to her relatives. 

I fear I became rather troublesome 
after this episode, and got into a way 
of continually demanding if there were 
nothing else interesting going on up in 
that distant region; but, except the sad 
and too frequent report of interrupted 
communication, which was nearly al- 
ways found to mean a burned-down 
telegraph pole, there was nothing more 
heard of the tribe or its guest whilst 
we remained in the colony. But these 


burned telegraph poles held a tragedy 
of their own; for they were always 
caused by a fire lighted at their base 
as the very last resource of a starved 
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and dying traveller to attract atten- 
tion. I fear I was just as grieved 
when, as sometimes happened, it 
turned out to be a convict, who was 
making a desperate and fruitless effort 
to escape, as when it was an explorer 
who perished. The routine followed 
was that, as soon as the line became 
interrupted, two workmen with tools 
and two native police officers would set 
out from the hut, one of each going 
along the line in opposite directions un- 
til the “fault” was found. As the huts 
or stations were at least a hundred and 
fifty miles apart, and the dry burning 
desert heat made travelling slow work, 
this was often an affair of days, and I 
was assured that the relieving party 
never yet found the unhappy traveller 
All this is now quite a thing of 
for a rail- 


alive. 
the dark and distant 
way probably now runs 
very same sand plains, and no doubt 
Pullman cars will be a luxury of the 


ages, 


over those 


near future. 

I wonder, however, if the natives of 
North-west districts still con- 
trive, from time to time, to possess 
themselves of the insulators, 
they fashion with their flint tools into 
admirable spear-heads. Also if they 
have at all grasped the meaning of 
those same telegraph poles. In the 
days I speak of, they considered the 
white man “too much fool-um,” as the 
kangaroos could easily get under this 
high fence, which was supposed to 
have been put up to keep them from 


those 


which 


, 


trespassing! 

It must have been towards the end 
of 1889 that men began to hope the 
statement of an eminent geologist, 
made years before, was going to prove 
true, and that “the root of the great 
gold-bearing tree would be found in 
Western Australia.” Reports of gold, 
more or less wild, came in from dis- 
tant quarters, and although it was 
most desirable to help and encourage 
explorers, there was great danger of 
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anything like 2 “rush” towards those 


arid and waterless districts from 
which the best and most reliable news 
‘ame. 

One of the many “gold” stories 


which reached us just then amused me 
much at the time, though doubtless it 
into being regarded as a 
Still it is 


has settled 
very old chestnut by now. 
none the less true. 

A man came in to a very outlying 
and distant station with a small nug- 
get, which he said he had picked up, 
thinking it was a stone, to throw at a 
crow, and finding it unusually heavy, 
examined it, and lo! it was pure gold. 
Naturally there was great excitement 
at this news, and the official in charge 
of the district rushed to the telegraph 
office and wired to the head of his de- 
partment, some four hundred miles 
away in Perth: “Man here picked up 
stone to throw at crow.” He thought 
this would tell the whole story, but ap- 
parently it did not, for the answer re- 
turned was: “And what became of the 
crow ?” 

Diggers used to go up the coast, as 
the small mail 
across the 


as they could, in 
steamers and then strike 
desert, often on foot, pushing their 
tools and food before them in a wheel- 
barrow. Naturally, they could neither 
travel far nor fast in this fashion, and 
there was always the water difficulty 
to be dealt with, Still a man will do 
and bear a great deal when golden 
before his eyes, and 
some sturdy bushmen actually did 
manage to reach the outskirts of the 
great gold region. The worst of it was, 
under these circumstances no one 
could remain long, even if he struck 
gold; for there was no food to be had 
except what they took with them. As 
is generally the case in everything, one 
did not hear much of the failures; but 
every now and then a lucky man with 
a few ounces of gold in his possession 
‘found his way back to Perth. Nearly 


far 


nuggets dangle 
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all who returned brought fragments of 
quartz to be assayed, and- every day 
the hope grew which has since been so 
abundantly justified. 

It happened now and then that a 
little party of diggers who had been 
helped to make a start would ask to 
see me before they set out, not want- 
ing anything except to say good-bye, 
and to receive my good wishes for 
their success. Poor fellows! I often 
asked about them, but could seldom 
trace their career after a short while. 
Once I received, after 
those farewell visits, a little packet of 
tiny nuggets, ounce in all, 
wrapped in very dirty newspaper, with 
a few words to say they were the first 
I could not 


months one of 


about an 


my poor friend had found. 
even make out how the 

reached me, and although I tried to get 
a letter of thanks returned to the send- 
if he ever re- 


package had 


er, I very much doubt 
ceived it. 

However, one day a& message came 
out to me from the Governor's office to 
say H. E. had been hearing a very in- 
teresting story, and would I like to 
hear it too? Nothing would please me 
better, and in a few minutes the teller 
of the story was standing in my morn- 
ing room, with a large and heavy 
lump, looking like a dirty stone, held 
out for my inspection. I wish I could 
give the whole story in his own simple 
and picturesque words, but alas! I can- 
not remember them all accurately. Too 
many waves and storms of sorrow have 
gone over my head since those bright 
and happy days, and time and tears 
have dimmed many details. However, 
T distinctly remember being struck 
by the grave simplicity of my 
visitor’s manner, and I also noticed 
that, although it was one of our 
scorching summer days, with a hot 
wind blowing, he was arrayed in a 
brand-new suit of thick cloth, which he 
could well have worn at the North 
Pole! He seemed quite awed by his 
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good fortune, and continually said how 
undeserved it was. But I suppose this 
must have been his modesty, for he 
certainly appeared to have gone 
through his fair share of hardships. He 
had been one of what the diggers 
called “the barrow men,” and had held 
on almost too long after his scanty 
supplies had run short. 

The little party to which he belonged 
had been singularly unfortunate; for, 
although they found here and there a 
promise of gold, nothing payable had 
been struck. At last the end came. 
This man had reached the very last of 
his resources without finding a speck 
of gold and although men in such ex- 
tremity are always kind and helpful to 
each other, he could not expect any 
one to share such fast dwindling stores 
with him. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to turn back on the mor- 
row whilst a mouthful of food was still 
left, and to retrace his steps, as best as 
he might, to the nearest port. He 
dwelt, with a good deal of rough 
pathos, on the despair of that last 
day’s fruitless work which left him too 
weak and exhausted to carry his heavy 
tools back to the spot they called 
“camp.” So he just flung them down, 
and as he said “staggered” over the 
two or three miles of scrub-covered 
desert, guided by the smoke of 
the camp fire. Next morning early, 
after a great deal of sleep and 
very little food, he braced himself up 
to go back and fetch his tools, though 
he carefully explained that he would 
not have taken the trouble to do this if 
he had not felt that his pick and bar- 
row were about his only possessions, 
and might fetch the price of a meal or 
two when it came to the last. 

I have often wondered since if the 
impression of the Divine mercy and 
goodness, which was so strong in that 
man’s mind just then, has ever worn 
off. He dwelt with self-accusing horror 
on how he had railed at his luck, at 


Fate, at everything, as he stumbled 
back that hot morning over his tracks 
of the day before. The way seemed 
twice as long, for, as he said, “his 
heart was too heavy to carry.” At last 
he saw his barrow and pick standing 
up on the flat plain a little way off, and 
was wearily dragging on towards 
them, when he caught his toe against 
a stone deeply imbedded in the sand, 
and fell down. His voice sank toa 
sort of awestruck whisper, as if he 
were aJmost at Confession, as he said, 
“Well, ma’am, if you’d believe me, I 
cursed awful, I felt as if it was too 
hard altogether to bear. To think that 
I should go and nearly break my toe 
against the only stone in the district, 
and with all those miles to travel back. 
So I lay there like Job’s friend and 
cursed God and wanted to die. After 
a bit I felt like a passionate child who 
kicks and breaks the thing which has 
hurt him, and I had to beat that stone 
before I could feel quiet. But it was too 
firm in the sand for my hands to get it 
up, so in my rage I set off quite brisk- 
ly for the pick to break up that stone, 
if it took all my strength. It was 
pretty deep-set in the ground, I as- 
sure you, ma’am; but at last I got it 
up, and here it is—solid gold and near- 
ly as big as a baby’s head. Now, 
ma’am, I ask you, did I deserve this?” 
He almost banged the rather dirty- 
looking lump down on the table before 
me as he spoke, and it certainly was a 
wonderful sight, and a still more won- 
derful weight. He told me he had 
searched about the neighborhood of 
that nugget a day, but there was not 
the faintest trace of any more gold. 
So, as he had no time to lose on ac- 
count of the shortness of the food and 
water supply, he just started back to 
the coast, which he reached quite safe- 
ly, and came straight down to Perth in 
the first steamer. The principal bank 
had advanced him 8001. on his nugget, 
but itwould probably prove to be worth 
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twice as much. I asked him what he 
was going to do, and was rather sorry 
to hear that he intended to go back to 
England at once, and set up a shop or 
a farm—I forget which—among his 
own people. Of course it was not for 
me to dissuade him, but I felt it was a 
of man 
was not 


pity to lose such a good sort 
out of the colony, for he 
spending his money in champagne and 
eard-playing, as all the very few suc- 
cessful gold-finders did in those first 
early days. I believe the purchase of 
that one suit of winter clothing in 
which to come and see the Governor 
had been his only extravagance. 
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That the delightful part of 
those patriarchal times—only ten years 
ago, remember—that all the joys and 
sorrows used to find their way to Gov- 
ernment House. I always tried to di- 
vide the work, telling our dear colonial 
friends that when they were prosper- 
ous and happy they were the Gov- 
ernor’s business, but when they were 
sick or sorrowful or in trouble they be- 
longed to my department; and so we 
both found plenty to do, and were able 
to get very much inside, as it were, the 
lives of those among whom our lot was 


was 


cast for seven busy, happy years. 
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Where rainbows rise through sunset rains, 
By shores forlorn of isles forgot, 

A solitary Voice complains, 
“The World is here, the World is not.” 


The Voice the wind is, or the sea, 
Or spirit of the sundown West: 
Or is it but a breath set free 
From off the Islands of the Blest? 


It may be: but I turn my face 
To that which still I hold so dear: 
And lo, the voices of the days— 
“The World is not, the World is here.” 


’Tis the same end whichever way, 
And either way is soon forgot: 

“The World is all in all To-day; 
To-morrow all the World is not.” 


The Sketch. 
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DAME FAST AND PETTER NORD. 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH FOR THE LIVING AGE BY HASKET DERBY. 


IL. 


The little town lay quiet and peace- 
ful at the foot of its red mountain. It 
was so imbedded in green foliage that 
the church steeple had all it could do 
to make its way through. Garden 
jostled garden on narrow terraces 
along the hillsides, and when they 
could not make their way any further 
in that direction, they flung out their 
bushes and trees across the street and 
spread between the narrow yards and 
along the narrow bands of soil straight 
down, until brought up by the broad 
river. 

Silence and quiet prevailed in the 
town. No human beings ‘were visible, 
nought but trees and bushes with here 
and there a house. The only noise to 
be heard was made by the balls rolling 
in the bowling alley, and that was as 
gentle as the sound of distant thunder 
on a summer’s day. It really formed 
part of the silence. 

But now the rough pavement of the 
market place echoed to the stir of iron- 
clad heels. The sounds of gruff voices 
reverberated from the walls of the 
town house and the church, were re- 
echoed from the mountain and resound- 
ed unchecked along the street. Four 
wanderers disturbed the noontide re- 
pose. 

Alas for the calm repose, the holiday 
quiet that had lasted for years! How 
affrighted they were! You could hear 
them flying far away up the hill- 
sides. 

One of the boisterous fellows who 
had broken in on the little town was 
Petter Nord, the boy from Vermland, 
who six years before had quitted the 


town, accused of theft. They who fol- 
lowed him were three longshoremen 
from the great commercial town, that 
lies some two miles away. 

How had things fared with little Pet- 
ter Nord? It had fared ‘well with him. 
He had placed himself in the hands of 
one of the wisest of friends and 
guides. 

When he was hastening away from 
the little town on that dark drizzling 
morning of February, the polacca 
tunes had seethed and roared in his 
ears. And one of them more persist- 
ently than all the rest. It was the one 
they all sang during the great ring 
dance. 

This the little runaway heard so 
clearly, so clearly. And thus the wis- 
dom that lay hidden in the old ring 
dance forced itself upon the little pleas- 
ure-loving Vermland boy, forced itself 
into every fiber, mingled itself with ev- 
ery drop of his blood, permeated brain 
and marrow. Thus it means, thus it 
signifies, Between Christmas and 
Easter, between the feasts of birth and 
of death, comes life’s fast. Let no 
man crave aught from life, it is but a 
poor miserable fast. It is hard to be- 
lieve this, changing as it constantly 
does. In another moment it is once 
more gray and unsightly. You cannot 
help it, poor wretch, better it cannot 
be! 

And Petter Nord felt almost proud at 
having cheated life out of its most pro- 
found secret. 

And he seemed to himself to see 
Dame Fast, with pallid yellow visage, 
stealing over the face of the earth with 
lenten switches in her hands. And he 
heard her mutter hoarsely to him: “It 
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was thy desire to keep the feast of 
joy and gladness when it was a time 
for fasting. And therefore shall shame 
and disgrace overwhelm thee until 
thou dost change.” 

And he had changed and Dame Fast 
had protected him. He had not been 
obliged to make his way beyond the 
great commercial town, for he had not 
been pursued. And in the workman’s 
quarter Dame Fast had taken up her 

Petter Nord went to 
machine shop. He grew 
strong and active. He grew sober and 
economical. He had fine Sunday 
clothes, he acquired a store of knowl- 
edge, borrowed books and attended 
lectures. Indeed all that survived of 
little Petter Nord was the bleached out 
hair and the brown eyes. 

That night something within 
had given way, and the hard work at 
the factory made it give Way more and 
more, so that his roguish Vermland 
nature became thoroughly changed. 
He stopped chattering away, for con- 
versation in the factory was forbidden, 


quiet abode. 
work in a 


him 


and in consequence he had acquired 
the habit of silence. He gave up mak- 
ing contrivances, for since he had be- 
gun to take hold of springs and wheels 
in earnest, he had to find 
amusement in his old pursuits. He no 
longer fell in love, for after his ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of the lit- 
tle town, he was not attracted by the 
women of the working quarter. He 
had no mice, no squirrels, nothing at 
all to play with. He had notime. He 
saw that that sort of thing was simply 
unprofitable, and he thought with dis- 
may of the time when he fought with 
street boys. 

Petter Nord never thought that life 
could be anything but gray, gray, gray. 
Petter Nord found it always monoton- 
ous, but he was so accustomed to this 
that he never paused to consider it. 
Petter Nord was proud of himself for 
being so exemplary. He reckoned his 


ceased 
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conversion from the night when joy 
deserted him, and Dame Fast became 
his guide and friend. 

But how happened it that the exem- 
plary Petter Nord came to the little 
town in the middle of a working day, 
accompanied by three longshoremen, 
who were vagabonds and drunkards? 

And yet he had always been a good 
And these 
three longshoremen he had 
sought to help, as much as he could, 
although he disliked them. He had 
gone with wood to their miserable hoy- 


boy, had poor Petter Nord. 
g I 
always 


el, when winter was at its worst, and 
he had patched and made over their 
clothing. There was a bond of broth- 


erhood between these three fellows, 
mostly because they were all named 
Petter. The name really united them 
more closely than if they had been 
born in one family. And now for the 
sake of that same name they accepted 
the boy’s friendly offices, and in the 
evening when they had mixed their 
drink and taken up comfortable posi- 
tions on their wooden seats, they re- 
galed him with coarse jokes and lying 
stories of adventure, while he sat and 
darned the gaping holes in their stock- 
Petter Nord liked this, although 
These fellows 


ings. 
unwilling to admit it. 
had grown to be to him what the mice 
were once on a time. 

Now it came to pass that these long- 
shoremen got hold of a budget of stor- 
ies from the little town. And after six 
years had elapsed they brought Petter 
Nord the information that Halfvorson 
had laid out fifty crowns in order to 
get rid of him as a witness. And their 
opinion was that Petter Nord ought to 
visit the little town and give Halfvor- 
son a thrashing. 

But Petter was clever and discreet 
and provided with this world’s wisdom. 
He was entirely unwilling to embark 
in anything of the kind. 

Then Petter told the story all over 
the workmen's quarter. Everyone said 
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to Petter Nord: “Go there and give 
Halfvorson a thrashing; you will be 
arrested, there will be a trial, the thing 
will get into the papers, and the fel- 
low’s disgrace will be known all over 
the country.” 

But Petter Nord was unwilling. 
There might be some fun in the thing, 
but vengeance is a dearly-bought de- 
light, and Petter Nord knew that life 
is full of poverty. Life is hardly con- 
sistent with that sort of amusement. 

Then the three longshoremen came 
to him early one morning and _ said 
that they were minded to go in his 
stead and chaw up Halfvorson, that 
“justice might be done on earth,” as 
they said. 

And then Petter Nord had vowed to 
make way with all three if they went 
a step on the road to the little town. 

Then one of them, who was small 
and short and was called Long Petter, 
addressed Petter Nord. 

“This world,” he said, “is an apple, 
hanging by a string over a fire and 
roasting. By fire I mean the kingdom 
of evil, Petter Nord, and the apple has 
to hang near the fire that it may be- 
come juicy and tender, but if the 
string breaks and the apple falls down 
into the fire, it is spoiled. And so the 
string is of much importance, Petter 
Nord. Do you understand what I 
mean by the string?” 

“T guess it may be a steel wire,” said 
Petter Nord. 

“By the string I mean justice, 
Long Petter with somber earnestness. 
“If justice is not done on earth, every- 
thing falls down into the fire. There- 
fore if the avenger does not undertake 
to punish, or if he will not, others 
must go.” 

“This is the last time I will ever ask 
any of yon to drink,” said Petter Nord, 
wholly unmoved by the discourse. 

“That makes no difference,” said 
Long Petter, “justice must be done.” 

“We do not do this to obtain your 


” 


said 


thanks, but in order that the honorable 
name of Petter may not come into dis- 
repute,” said he who bore the name of 
Rolling Petter, and who was tall and 
surly. 

“Yes, indeed, the name is so highly 
respected,” said Petter Nord disdain- 
fully. 

“Yes, and the worst of it is that they 
now say in every bar-room that you 
really intended to steal the fifty 
crowns, as long as you are unwilling 
to have the trader punished.” 

The words went home. Petter Nord 
started up and said he was ready to go 
and give the trader a thrashing. 

“All right, we will come along with 
you and help you,” said the longshore- 
men. 

And so they betook themselves to the 
little town, four men strong. In the 
outset Petter Nord was sulky and re- 
fractory, much more ill-disposed to- 
wards his friends than his foes. But 
when he reached the bridge over the 
river and saw the little town, a change 
came over him. It was as if he had 
met there a little weeping runaway, in 
whom he had become merged. And 
now that he had become the old Pet- 
ter Nord again he began to understand 
what an outrageous injury the trader 
had inflicted on him. Not alone in that 
he had attempted to lay a snare for 
him and ruin him, but the worst was 
that he had driven him away from that 
town, where Petter Nord should have 
held up his head as Petter Nord all the 
days of his life. Oh, such a good time 
as he had in those days, how merry 
and jolly he was, how his heart had 
expanded, what a bright world it had 
been! If he had only continued to live 
here! And he thought of himself, just 
as he now was, dull and silent, serious 
and laborious, altogether a lost be- 
ing. 

And a seething rage against Halfvor- 
son arose within him, and instead of 
following after his comrades as he had 





























previously done, he now darted ahead 
of them. 

But the longshoremen who had come 
not alone to punish Halfvorson, but to 
vent their wrath, scarcely knew how 
to begin. Here there was nothing for 
an angry man to do. There was no 
dog to chase, no street sweeper to pick 
a quarrel with, no fine gentleman to in- 
sult. 

It was not yet late in the year, the 
season was only so far advanced that 
spring had begun to pass over into 
summer. It was the time when the 
cherry trees and the hagberry trees 
white with blossoms, when the 
lilacs displayed high, well-trimmed 
bushes, and the apple blossoms were 
fragrant. These men, who came direct 
from the wharf and the street into the 
kingdom of flowers, were strangely 
affected thereby. Three pairs of fists 
which had hitherto been resolutely 
clenched were relaxed, and three pairs 
of heels thundered somewhat less 
loudly on the pavement. 

From the marketplace they saw a 
path that wound up the mountain side. 
Along its sides grew young cherry 
trees, forming with their white tops 
arches and roofs. The roofs were light- 
ly swaying, and the boughs wonderful- 
ly delicate, the whole tender, ethereal, 
childlike. 

The eyes of the men involuntarily 
rested on this path lined with cherry 
trees. What an unpractical thing to 
dig a hole and plant a cherry tree in a 
place from which any one might carry 
off the cherries. The three Petters had 
begun by assuming the place to be a 
den of unrighteousness, running over 
with tyrannies and barbarities. Now 
they began to make fun of it and al- 
most to treat it with contempt. 

But the fourth of the company in- 
dulged in no laughter. His desire for 


were 


vengeance grew yet more fierce, for he 
saw that this was the place where he 
should have lived and labored. His lost 
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paradise it was. And without making 
any observation to the others he went 
quickly up the street. 

They followed after, and when they 
had observed that there was here but 
one street, and that 
they saw only flowers and yet more 
flowers, they grew not only more con- 
temptuous but more good-natured. It 
was perhaps the first time in their lives 
that their attention had been attracted 
to flowers, but here they could not help 
themselves, for the lilac bushes 
knocked off their caps, and the cherry 
blossoms rained down upon them. 

“What kind of people do you suppose 
live in this place?” said Long Petter, 
meditatively. 

“Bees,” answered at Wocden- 
shoe Petter, who had _ got name 
from the fact that he once lived in the 
same house with a maker of wooden 
shoes. 

They began gradually, of course, to 
see a few people. Young and hand- 
some faces appeared in the windows 
behind clear panes and white curtains, 
and they saw children playing on the 
terraces. But no noise broke the si- 
lence. It seemed to them as though 
the last trump would not avail to wake 
up the town. What could they do in 
such a town! 

They went into a shop and bought 
some beer. In mysterious tones they 
put several questions to the shopkeep- 
er. They inquired if the fire brigade 
kept its engines in order, and wondered 
if there were a clapper in the church 
bell, in case there should be a question 
of ringing it. 

After this they drank up their beer 
out in the street and flung away the 
bottles. One, two, three, all the bottles 
in the same corner, with a thunder and 
a crash, and all the pieces flew about 
their ears. As one might suppose, the 
little disturbance did them good. 

They heard steps behind them, rea} 
steps, voices, strong, clear voiceg 


along its sides 


once 
his 
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laughter, much laughter, and with it a 
metallic clatter. They jumped and re- 
treated into a doorway. It sounded 
like a whole company. 

So it was, but one of young women. 
The girls of the town were going out 
together to the cow pastures to do their 
milking. 

This made the strongest impression 
on these dwellers in a great city, these 
citizens of the world. Young village 
girls with milking-pails. It was almost 
touching! 

They started suddenly out of their 
doorway and said “boo!” 

In an instant the entire troop of girls 
seattered: The lasses shrieked and 
sprang away. Their skirts fluttered, 
the kerchiefs slipped off their heads, 
the milk cans fell into the street. 

And at the same moment along the 
whole street was heard a dull sound of 
gates and doors closing, of chains and 
latches and bolts. 

Some way down the street stood a 
big linden tree, and under it sat an old 
woman by a table with caramels and 
cakes. She made no movement; she 
looked not behind her; she only sat 
still. She certainly was not asleep. 

“She is made of wood,” said Wood- 
en-shoe Petter. 

“No, of clay,” said Rolling Petter. 

They went up to her abreast, all the 
three. When just opposite the old 
woman they began to walk unsteadily. 
They made up towards her. The table 
kept them off and the old woman be- 
gan to scold them. 

“Neither wood nor clay,’ 
“she is a dragon, a regular dragon.” 

During the whole of this time Petter 
Nord had not inquired after them, but 
now they were directly in front of 
Halfvorson’s, and there he awaited 
them. 

“There is no denying that this partic- 
ular business is my own,” he said 


, 


said they, 


proudly, and pointed to the shop. “Now 
I will goin alone and settle it. If 


I cannot manage it, then you may 
try.” 

They nodded. “Only go, Petter Nord! 
We will wait here outside.” 

Petter Nord went in, found a young 
man alone in the shop, and inquired 
after Halfvorson. He soon ascertained 
that he was away on a journey. He 
got into conversation with the shop-boy 
and gained a good deal of information 
in regard to his master. 

Halfvorson had never been com- 
plained of for liquor selling. Every 
one knew how ‘he had behaved towards 
Petter Nord, but the thing was talked 
about no longer. Halfvorson had got 
ahead in the world, and was by no 
means as bad as he used to be. He no 
longer treated his debtors with brutal- 
ity, and had given up lying in ambush 
for his shop-boy. During the last few 
years he had gone in for horticulture. 
He had laid out a garden round his 
house, and a kitchen garden outside, 
near the octroi. And now he worked 
so hard in his gardens, that he seemed 
to have lost the thought of accumulat- 
ing money. 

Petter Nord felt a pang in his bosom. 
Well might the man be good. He had 
remained in paradise. Residence there 
would make a man good of course. 

Edith Halfvorson had remained with 
her uncle, but just now she was sick. 
She had had a weakness of the chest, 
since she had had inflammation of the 
lungs. 

While Petter Nord was learning this 
and still more, the three fellows stood 
outside and waited. 

Halfvorson’s garden had very little 
shade, but an arbor of birch bark had 
been constructed, so that Edith might 
stay there during the beautiful, warm 
spring days. Her strength returned 
but slowly, but her life was now out of 
danger. 

There are some people of whom it is 
easy to believe that they have no de- 
sire to live. The first time that sick- 
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ness attacks them they lay themselves 
down to die. Halfvorson’s niece had 
long been weary of everything, of the 
counting-room, of the little dark shop, 
of the grubbing after money. When 
seventeen years old she had found ex- 
citement in endeavoring to enter soci- 
ety and acquire a good circle of friends. 
Afterwards she appointed herself the 
task of striving to keep Halfvorson in 
the path of virtue, but now she had 
She saw 
no opportunity of escaping from the 
monotonous life of the little place. 
She welcomed the idea of death. 

Hers was one of the elastic natures, 
All nerve 


gained as much as she could. 


made up of steel springs. 


and animation, when anything op- 
pressed and worried her. How she 
worked with craft and dissimulation, 


with womanly goodness and womanly 
defiance, until she got her uncle to the 
point where he understood that there 
must be no question of any more stor- 
ies like that of Petter Nord. But now 
he was quiet and submissive. She had 
nothing left to interest her. Yes, and 
now she was not even to die. She lay 
and thought over the way in which she 
should occupy herself when she got 
well. 

Suddenly 
some one say, in a loud voice, that he 
would settle with Halfvorson alone. 
And then another replied: “Only go, 
Petter Nord!” 

But Petter Nord was the most terri- 
ble, the most unfortunate name in the 
world. That meant a revival of all the 
old troubles. Edith herself, 
trembling, and just then three shabby- 
looking creatures advanced round the 
and remained staring at her. 
There was only a thin hedge and a low 
fence between her and the street. 

Edith was alone. The girls had gone 
out to milk, and Halfvorson was at 
work in his garden, out by the octroi, 
although he had told the shop-boy to 
Say that he was away on a journey, 


she jumped at hearing 


raised 


corner, 
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for he was rather ashamed of his gar- 
dening mania. Edith was in an agony 
of fear of the three men, also of him 
who had gone into the shop. She was 
sure they intended to injure her. And 
so she began to run quickly up the hill 
along the steep slippery paths and lit- 
tle decayed wooden steps which led 
from terrace to terrace. 
The strange men thought it a great 
joke that she should run away from 
They could not resist the temp- 
tation of pretending that they wanted 
One of them climbed up 
all 


them. 


to seize her. 
on the fence, and 
fiercely. 

Edith sprang as one 
dream, panting, falling, in mortal ter- 
ro with the dreadful feeling that she 
would from 
the place. thoughts pos- 


three shouted 


springs in a 


be able to 


All sorts of 
threw her 


not get 


away 


essed her and into such a 
state of agitation as to make her think 
she must surely die. Yes, if one of 
those rude men laid his hand upon her 
she felt that she must When she 
had the uppermost terrace 
and ventured to behind her, 
noticed that the men had remained in 
the street and were not gazing after 
her. Then she threw herself down on 
the ground, utterly powerless. But the 
exertion was greater than she was able 
to endure. She felt 
way within her, and immediately af- 


die. 
reached 


look she 


something give 


terwards a stream of blood escaped 
from between her lips. 
She was found by the girls when 


they returned home from milking. She 
was half dead. For the 
was brought back to life, but notwith- 
standing this no one ventured to hope 
that she would live long. 
lor some days she was 
talk enough to give an explanation of 
the manner in which she had been ter- 
rified. Had she done this it is doubtful 
whether the strangers would have left 
the town alive. As it was it went ill 
with them. For after Petter Nord had 


moment she 


unable to 
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returned to them and reported that 
Halfvorson was not at home, they all 
four went out, on the best of terms 
with each other, past the octroi, and 
sought out a sunny slope where they 
might sleep away the time until the 
merchant should return. 

But in the afternoon, when all the 
men of the town who had been at work 
in the fields came back to the town 
again, the women told them about the 
visit of the longshoremen, of their om- 
inous questions in the shop where they 
bought ale, and all about their defiant 
march. The women magnified and ex- 
aggerated the affair, for they had sat 
at home and dwelt on their fears the 
whole afternoon. The men assumed 
that their houses and homes were 
threatened. They decided to arrest 
the disturbers of the peace, selected a 
valiant fellow as a leader, took stout 
cudgels with them and made their way 
out of town. 

And now the place was astir. The 
women came out on their steps and 
sought to frighten one another. They 
indulged in mystery and anticipation. 

It was not long before the captors re- 
turned with their booty. They had 
surrounded them while asleep and tak- 
en them prisoners. The exploit had 
not required much heroism. 

And now they came back with them 
to the town, driving them as if they 
were cattle. A mad thirst for revenge 
had taken possession of the _ victors. 
They smote them for the sake of bring- 
ing out blows. If one of the prisoners 
clenched his fist at them he received a 
knockdown blow on the head, and then 
blows rained down upon him until he 
picked himself up and went along. The 
four men looked death in the face. 

The old poets drew heroic pictures. 
The captured warrior had often to 
march fettered in the triumphal pro- 
cession of his victorious foe. But he 
is proud and glorious even in adversity. 
And the gaze of all is as much directed 


on him as on his conqueror. Tears 
and flowers are bestowed on him who 
is to be envied even in his misfortune. 

But who wastes devotion on poor 
Petter Nord? His coat was torn across 
and his flaxen yellow hair matted with 
blood. He received the most blows for 
he offered the most resistance. He had 
a mysterious look as he went along. He 
talked loudly without being aware of 
it. The children all clutched him, and 
he dragged them along with him for 
some distance. Once he stood still and 
cast off the little ones into the street. 
Just as he was about to take to his 
heels, he got a ‘blow in the head from 
a cudgel and fell to the ground. He 
picked himself up again half dazed, 
and tottered forwards, while cuts from 
a whip rained down upon him, and the 
children hung like leeches to his arms 
and legs. 

Thus they met the old burgermeister, 
who came from his whist party in the 
inn-keeper’s garden. “Oho,” he said 
to the advance guard. “Oho, take them 
to the lock-up.” 

And he stationed himself at the head 
of the procession, raised his voice and 
gave orders. In the space of a second 
everything looked respectable. The 
prisoners and their guard passed for- 

rard in peace and order. But the 
countenances of the citizens flushed, 
some smote their cudgels down against 
the street, others shouldered them as 
they would muskets, and thus the 
town’s prisoners were handed over to 
the police and the magistrate, and put 
into the lock-up near the market- 
place. 

But those who had saved the town 
stood outside on the marketplace for a 
long time and conversed concerning 
their valor and the important events 
which had occurred. And in the inn- 
keeper’s little room where the smoke 
was as thick as a cloud, and strong 
men mixed their midnight toddy, what 
had happened was again discussed and 
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duly exaggerated. There they swelled 
in their rocking chairs, there they grew 
to giant size in the sofa corners, there 
they all were heroes. What prowess 
still slumbers in the little town whose 
history was so proud. Fearful thine 
inheritance, old thy Viking blood! 
But the old burgermeister did not 
like the looks of things. He could not 
accept the theory that the old Viking 
blood was again boiling. He thought 
so much concerning the matter that he 
was unable to sleep, so he passed out 
into the street and quietly 
along toward the market- 


again 
lounged 
place. 

The little town basked in the mild 
radiance of the spring night. The sin- 
gle hand of the town clock pointed to 
eleven. The balls in the bowling alley 
rolled no more. The shades had been 
let down. It was qs though the house 
slumbered with closed eyelids. The 
hills which rose perpendicularly had 
grown black as if oppressed with care. 
In the midst of all this repose a sin- 
gle thing stirred, the perfume of the 
flowers slept not. It stole over the li- 
lac hedges, burst forth from the gar- 
dens, swept up and down the street, 
climbed up to every window that had 
been left open, to every crack that ad- 
mitted fresh air. 

Zach one whom the fragrance thus 
blessed, seemed to take in at once the 
whole of his little town, albeit dark- 
ness had gently descended over it. To 
him it seemed a town of flowers, for 
here house did not elbow house, - but 
garden, rather, leaned against garden. 
He saw the cherry trees, which spread 
a white ceiling over the steep woodland 
paths, the clustered lilacs, the buds on 
the point of blossoming into beautiful 
roses, the haughty peonies and drifted 
masses of bloom on the fields under 
the wild cherries. 

The old burgermeister went lost in 
thought. He was so wise and so old. 
He was seventy years old, and for fifty 
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years he had ruled the town. But that 
night he asked himself whether he had 
done right in always counselling mod- 
eration and quiet. “I had the place in 
my hands,” he reflected, “but it has 
not accomplished much through me.” 
And he reminded himself of its great 
past, and felt all the more uncertain as 
to whether he had done well. 

He stood down by the marketplace, 
where the view opens out over the riv- 
er. A boat came rowing. Some of the 
citizens were returning home from an 
excursion. Girls in white dresses man- 
aged the oars. They steered in under 
the arch of the bridge, but there the 
ran swiftly, and they were 
They had to fight for 
bent 


stream 
swung around. 
it. Their slender forms 
back until they lay even with the edges 
of the boat. The weak muscles of 
their arms were on the stretch. The 
oars bent like bows. A confused med- 
ley of cries and of ‘laughter filled the 


were 


air. Time after time the current was 
victorious. Sadly the boat drifted 
back. And when at last the girls had 


to land at the marketplace pier, and 
leave it to the men to bring the boat 
home, how red and angry they were, 
and how they laughed! And how their 
laughter rang down the street! How 
their broad-brimmed, bright hats, their 
light floating summer dresses illumined 
the still night! 

And albeit the old 
could not clearly see them in the dark, 
yet in thought he pictured to himself 
their bright, young faces, the beautiful, 
And then he 
The little 


burgermeister 


clear eyes and red lips. 
drew himself up proudly. 


town still had its strong points. Other 
communities could boast of other 


things, but he knew of no place richer 
in the loveliness of flowers and women, 
so delightful to the eyes. 

And with new-found courage the old 
man again thought over what he had 
accomplished. He had no need to be 
apprehensive as to the town’s future. 
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Such a place needed no severe laws for 
its protection. 

And thus he came to take pity on the 
poor prisoners. He went and aroused 
the magistrate and talked with him. 
And the magistrate thought as he did. 
They proceeded to the prison and 
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opened it for Petter Nord and his com- 
rades. 

And the powers that be did well. For 
the little town resembles Meliska Aph- 
rodite. It has indeed enticing beauty, 
but is unprovided with arms that hold 
fast. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


The interchange of friendly tele- 
grams between the Kaiser and Presi- 
dent Loubet, which seems to have 
come as a great surprise to most Eng- 
lish journals, has in no way startled 
the diplomatic world. 

For weeks before July 6th it was 
known in well-informed circles in Ber- 
lin and Paris that arrangements were 
being quietly made by the French goy- 
ernment to give the Kaiser his much- 
desired opportunity. It was known 
that his telegram of congratulation on 
visiting the Iphigénie would elicit a 
cordial response from the President. 
Opinion, as I shall presently show, had 
been carefully educated both in France 
and Germany for the event. And when 
the time came the Iphigénie naturally 
steamed to Bergen, and the Hohenzol- 
lern—quite by chance, of course—also 
arrived in that port; the Kaiser was in- 
vited on board the French training- 
ship; the German imperial standard 

ras hoisted above the tricolor of 
France; the French cadets cheered to 
the echo the gracious condescension of 
the traditional enemy of their country; 
and President Loubet’s heart was 
“deeply moved” by William II.’s kind- 
ness. Thus, with the touch of melo- 
drama, which the Kaiser loves, oc- 
curred the most important political 


event of 1899. 
What does it mean? Wherein does 


its importance consist? To answer 
these questions it is necessary to sur- 
vey briefly the political relations of the 
two Powers concerned. 

Those who have watched German 
diplomacy closely since 1866 are per- 
fectly well aware of two facts. The 
first is that Germany sought to remove 
from her path by force the obstacles to 
her Continental development in the 
shape of Austria and France. The sec- 
ond is that when she had beaten these 
two powers, she endeavored to keep 
them from an alliance with Russia, to 
win them over to her side, and to ob- 
tain from them their own voluntary 
ratification of the conditions which her 
victories had imposed upon them. 
Austria was to be brought to regard 
the treaty of Nikolsburg as a perman- 
ent settlement; France to acknowledge 
the treaty of Frankfurt as something 
which, like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, changes and alters not. In 
the case of Austria success was very 
rapidly achieved. In the case of 
France the desire for revenge and re- 
sentment at the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine have postponed the reconciliation 
for nearly thirty years. But it is near 
at hand at last. 

The fact that, as her statesmen de- 
clare, Germany has obtained all that 
she wants upon the Continent, and that 
she no longer looks—or affects no long- 
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er to look—for any advance of her fron- 
tiers upon the mainland of Europe has 
naturally turned the attention of her 
rulers and people to the sea, to trade, 
and to colonial expansion. Fifty years 
ago Cavour, with one of those wonder- 
ful flashes of foresight which illumin- 
ate the darkness of the future as with 
the beam of a search-light, predicted 
that a united Germany would arise to 
disturb the European equilibrium, and 
that the new state would aim at be- 
coming a naval power to combat and 
rival England upon the seas. It is be- 
‘ause she seeks to turn her expansive 
energies—which are tremendous—in 
this direction, that she has striven to 
obtain an understanding with France, 
and thus to form a Continental league 
of the kind suggested nearly two years 
ago by Count Goluchowski. She then 
will be able to concentrate her whole 
attention upon the “world policy” 
which her Emperor and her younger 
statesmen so consistently and so ear- 
nestly advocate. 

Some insight into the ideas ferment- 
ing in the minds of her governing class 
sentence in 
Count 


is afforded by a curious 
the “Universal History” of 
Yorck von Wartenburg, a very capable 
and well-informed writer. There are, 
he says, only four Great Powers in the 
world. One is the United States; an- 
other is England; the third is Russia; 
and the fourth is Central Europe under 
the hegemony of Germany. .In this 
connection the, at first sight, almost 
unintelligible policy of the Kaiser to- 
the United States 
new significance. What, asks the puz- 
zled bystander, had he to gain by un- 
necessarily quarrelling with a State of 
such gigantic strength? The answer 
is that he wished to assume the position 
of the champion of Europe against the 
transmarine Powers. To the Contin- 
ent the United States before 1898 ap- 
peared like huge and drowsy 
monster, which spent all its energy in 


wards acquires a 


some 
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nibbling the lion’s tail during its rare 
moments of wakefulness. No one ob- 
jected much to this. But when the 
beast shook itself and planted one paw 
on the Spanish possessions in the West 
Indies and another on the Philippines, 
it became an object of real terror to 
European statesmen. With this newly- 
acquired aggressiveness there was no 
knowing whom it would attack next. 
The conditions were all the more un- 
nerving inasmuch as England refused 
to walk into the trap laid for her or to 
turn her navy against the United 
States, so that the events of 1898 have 
only served to bring the two transmar- 
ine Powers together. 

As far back as 1883 Germany made 
not unsuccessful attempts to demon- 
strate her goodwill to the Ferry Cabin- 
et. Jules 
for a 
and a policy of Colonial as opposed to 


Ferry, indeed, was openly 


Franco-German rapprochement, 
Continental expansion. France tacit- 
ly supported ,Germany in the latter's 
acquisition of the Kamerun, of South- 
West Africa, and of German East Af- 
rica. She with Germany 
against the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 
1884. In the Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart for 1884 it was said by a 
of Eng- 
French 


protested 


yerman writer: “The claims 
land were irreconcilable with 
interests. Germany was on the French 
side, as her colonial interests were also 
opposed by England. England is the 
enemy of all the maritime States of 
Europe.” 

Speaking in 1887 on the 
Army Bill, Bismarck thus outlined the 
policy of Germany to France: — 


German 


“Not less sincere and energetic have 
been our attempts, since the war with 
France, to bring about a reconciliation 
with that country. The work of 
pacification is difficult, because there is 
a protracted historic quarrel between 
the two, a quarrel which arose over 
the delimitation of the frontier. ... 
Is this era of conflict for a frontier 
with the French people definitely closed 
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to-day, or is it not? Neither you nor 
I can know. .. . We, on our side, 
have done everything to bring the 
French people to forget the past. France 
has been able to count upon our aid 
and our support in every wish except 
in such as might be directed towards 
the regaining of the Rhine frontier. To 
that we cannot agree, either in Alsace 
or elsewhere; but in all other questions 
we have honestly tried to meet French 
wishes and to please her if we could. 
We ourselves have no cause for attack- 
ing France and no intention of doing 
so.” 

This policy the present Kaiser has 
steadily pursued. He is believed, in- 
deed, to have been ready to join forces 
with England in crushing France dur- 
ing the quarrel over Siam; but that 
was five years ago, when France was 
more dreaded by Germany, and when 
to have crushed her finally would have 
been worth the Kaiser’s while. With 
English support added to the armies of 
Austria, Italy and Germany he had no 
fears. But when England recoiled and 
climbed down he decided that the hour 
for an entente had come. It is notori- 
ous that at the time of the Jameson 
Raid he sounded France and Russia as 
to a joint note directed against this 
country. He received such a rebuff 
from the former that beyond question 
this fact weighed with Lord Salisbury 
at the recent Fashoda negotiations, 
making the British Premier far more 
tender of French susceptibilities and 
far more generous than he might other- 
wise have been. If, finally, he had to 
be stiff, it was not his fault—a policy 
was forced upon him by people ignor- 
ant of what had gone before. 

But the Kaiser had realized from the 
first that the strongest political pas- 
sion in France is dislike of England 
and envy of her, and that, given time, 
the desire to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine 
would die. At the Kiel fétes he was 
studiously polite to the French squad- 
ron, though his advances were received 
in the sulkiest manner. He co-operat- 


ed with France and Russia in driving 
Japan out of the Liao-Tung Peninsula, 
andin “saving” China for partition 
amongst her saviors. All through 
1895-6 the French Government were 
continually sounded by him as to some 
arrangement. In 1897 he seized the oc- 
“asion of the dreadful fire at the char- 
ity bazaar in Paris for a handsome do- 
nation. The pretorians of the “reptile 
press” of both countries were set to 
work to hymn the advantages of a 
rapprochement, nay, an alliance  be- 
tween France and Germany, while the 
wicked, cold, Machiavellian, selfish 
schemes of Great Britain were de- 
nounced with unctuous rectitude by 
the appropriator of Kiao-Chau. 

The Fashoda crisis gave a fresh and 
magnificent opportunity, which was 
seized as soon as the Kaiser discovered 
that England had no intention of fore- 
ing a war and destroying France. In 
his speech on foreign relations in the 
Reichstag, in December, 1898, Herr 
von Bulow made very guarded refer- 
ences to England and France, which 
were read in each country as meaning 
that Germany declined the alliance of 
the other. Unquestionably this was a 
feeler put forward to ascertain the dis- 
position of France. Rarely, if ever, 
has the German Press been more vitri- 
olic in its diatribes against Great Brit- 
ain than in the past few months. At- 
tempts have been made to break up the 
close friendship between the British 
and the Russian Royal families, on the 
beautiful Bismarckian principle—which 
is nowhere so true as in the field of 
policy, where every Great Power is 
every other Great Power’s opponent— 
that duobus litigantibus gaudet tertius. 
Efforts in another direction have been 
made to embroil the United States and 
England, and the cost of the ridiculous 
“German-American” meetings, which 
are the laughing-stock of the American 
Press, must really be quite an item in 
the German Secret Service expendi- 
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ture. It is positively pretended that 
the unpleasantness at Manila was all 
the invention of British correspon- 
dents! Over the Samoan affair fresh 
attempts were made to create ill-will 
between the two kindred races, and 
though the plot collapsed through an 
incident which will render piquant the 
memoirs of Lord Salisbury—when they 
are published—the malevolence of the 
Power which poses as our friend was 
prety plainly revealed. For the fact is 
that German diplomacy is so diaboli- 
cally astute that it sometimes over- 
reaches itself—with disastrous conse- 
quences. 

At the very time of Herr von Bulow’s 
speech, by a singular coincidence both 
the French and the German Press set 
to work discussing the question of a 
Franco-German entente. The Kéinisch> 
Zeitung put the situation very concise- 
ly:—“Not till they had suffered their re- 
cent humiliation in the Sudan did our 
neighbors across the Vosges realize 
that France and Germany have very 
many things in common, and very few 
conflicting interests. The essence of 
all French wooing is, ‘Help us against 
England.’ The account of 1870 must 
first be settled without arriére pensée. 
France must first obliterate Alsace- 
Lorraine from the bill against us, and 
must unreservedly recognize that there 
is now no debt of land, money or blood 
between us. Then, and not till then, 
shall we have a guarantee that we can 
rely on our partner.” In another place 
the same journal is even more emphat- 
ic:—“The possibility of a Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement can only arise 
when the word Alsace-Lorraine shall 
have disappeared from the vocabulary 
of French statesmen.” 

In May last the Deutsche Franzisiche 
Runschau, a Munich magazine, circu- 
larized a number of eminent Germans 
to ascertain their attitude towards an 
understanding with France. Professor 
Mommsen, notorious as an Anglophobe, 
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replied: “The future of our civilization 
will be based upon a friendly under- 
standing between Germany and 
France.” Herr Schmoller, a_well- 
known economist, wrote: “Both coun- 
tries have the same enormous and vital 
interest—to combine in order to keep in 
check the three giant Powers, Russia, 
England and the United States..... 
Is the union near at hand? I dare not 
answer. It is not Germany that holds 
back. Will France forget old grudges 
and look to her true interests, realizing 
at last who it is that has despoiled 
her?’ Herr von Levetzow held that 
the union of the two was slowly com- 
ing to pass. There was no German 
who did not affirm the desirability of 
an alliance with France; and the idea 
of the Central European Confederation 
which we have just seen in Count 
Yoreck von Wartenburg, is clearly run- 
ning in everybody’s head. 

In two instances since Fashoda have 
Germany and France worked together. 
In Asia Minor the French and German 
syndicates, under pressure from their 
respective Governments, have com- 
bined for a joint railway advance to- 
wards Baghdad. As this vetoes the 
old British Euphrates Valley Railway 
project, they have felt all the more 
zest in such action. Secondly at the 
Peace Conference Germany has helped 
France to sterilize the Czar’s disarma- 
ment proposals, and with France has 
been the leader in the campaign 
against the Dum-Dum_ bullet—which 
again had as its object the discrediting 
of Greatt Britain. Finally, have we not 
seen the appointment of a German to 
the directorate of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany—an episode the quidnunces of five 
years ago would have pronounced to be 
“out of the question.” 

No estimate of the forces at work in 
Germany to bring about a rapprochement 
would be correct which overlooked the 
personal desires and impulses of the 
Emperor. The “Reise-Kaiser,” as the 
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Germans nickname him, has an almost 
insane love of travel. He passionately 
longs to prance along the boulevards of 
Paris, acclaimed by the Paris mob. He 
wants to figure at the Exhibition, and 
to feel that there is no longer one capi- 
tal in Europe which is closed to him. 
He does not intend as yet to quarrel 
openly with England, but he thinks the 
Britisher too dul and phlegmatic to 
suspect any mischief in these coquet- 
tings with a Power which has of late 
years been almost uniformly hostile to 
British interests. 

We have, then, these ascertained 
facts:— 

1. The traditional policy of Germany 
is to conciliate France and detach her 
alike from England and Russia. 

2. The personal predilections of the 
Kaiser tend towards such a policy. 

8. By common action with France, 
Germany is striving to show that the 
two states have generally identical in- 
terests. 

4. Ultimately a great coalition to be 
used first against England or the Unit- 
ed States, and in the remote future 
against Russia, is aimed at. But Rus- 
sia will, at first, at any rate, be taken 
into the German firm. 

There is a touch of the fantastic in 
this policy—but then the wise men of 
1863-4 saw a good deal more than a 
mere touch of fantasy in the plans of 
Bismarck. The same wise men laughed 
at the “grandiose” schemes of Cavour. 
England, indeed, a country where there 
is no continuity of policy owing 
to the accidents of party government, 
is prone to suppose that a definite pol- 
icy is unattainable elsewhere. There 
could not be a greater mistake. 

We now come to the state of opinion 
in France. Unquestionably Fashoda— 
for I need not go further back—has ac- 
centuated a great change. There are 
some good people who, for this reason, 
are telling England that she made a 
most disastrous mistake in alienating 


France by her show of firmness and by 
“rattling the sabre.” These good peo- 
ple forget that Fashoda is not the 
cause of but the excuse for the sudden 
outburst of French hatred of England. 
To have given way to France would 
have been far more dangerous to Brit- 
ish interests than the most frantic 
“rattling of the sabre.” An Italian 
statesman, who represents the more 
advanced opinion of his country, told 
me that all Italy, and indeed all Eu- 
rope, was watching England with ex- 
traordinary anxiety. Italy was at the 
bottom friendly to us, but had she seen 
any sign of weakness she would have 
reached the conclusion that England 
was afraid, useless as a friend, and 
helpless as an enemy, and would have 
straightway drawn closer to France 
and assisted France in realizing Admir- 
al Fournier’s program of a Mediterran- 
ean reserved for the Latin races. <A 
surrender over Fashoda would have 
instantly produced an anti-British co- 
alition in Europe. As it is, such a coal- 
ition may come about. But this is far 
less dangerous to us than if we were 
confronted by an actually existing co- 
alition. 

France, according to the popular 
British idea fostered by correspon- 
dents, who ignore the section of the 
Parisian Press which really represents 
France, and telegraph the opinions of 
the Débats, Rappel, Temps, and other 
journals which Frenchmen rarely read, 
is still thirsting for La Revanche. It 
is a delusion. The French peasant is 
absolutely against war with Germany 
since he knows what invasion means, 
The whole nation has been disquieted 
by the revelation, through the Drey- 
fus affair, of the utter incapacity of 
the General Staff—which has the duty 
of preparing for war—though it vents 
its spleen for the disclosure upon the 
unfortunate Captain Dreyfus and the 
heroic Picquart. The General Staff on 
its part is perfectly aware that France 
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stands no chance against Germany. It 
is also aware that Russia will give no 
help in upsetting the treaty of Frank- 
furt. French ministers have already 
avowed the intention of ceasing to 
compete with Germany in armaments. 
Said M. de Freycinet, the then French 
War Minister, on the subject of the 
German Army Bill:— 


“We must resign ourselves to not al- 
Ways competing with Germany’s mili- 
tary forces in mere numbers. She has 
over us a superiority of which we can- 
not deprive her—that of population; 
and I should look upon it as sheer mad- 
ness to take part in a sort of steeple- 
chase which would consist in trying 
with a population represented by the 
figure 2 to obtain the effectives which 
can only be provided by a population 
represented by the figure 3. We should 
seek compensations, I think, in anoth- 
er direction.” " 


The “other direction” was presently 
indicated by the hyperboles of M. Lock- 
roy, who explained that he, by a wave 
of his wand, had converted the French 
navy from a weak disorganized force 
into an army able to combat the fleets 
of Great Britain, in spite of the British 
numerical superiority. And a few 
weeks later appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes the scheme of invasion, 
by which it was made to appear that 
the crossing of the channel was as sim- 
ple and easy an affair as the bridging 
of the Rhine. 

A sort of census of the opinions of 
eminent Frenchmen was taken after 
Fashoda by the Gaulois. There was 
much difference of opinion, but gener- 
ally there was a tendency to urge a 
rapprochement with Germany. The 
Baron d’Estournelles held that Ger- 
many has the same interests that we 
have, and we must recognize that the 
very existence of Europe is subordin- 
ated to a pacific and honorable solu- 
tion for both countries of the problem 
(of arriving at an agreement between 
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France, Russia, and Germany).” M, 
Leroy-Beaulieu declared the formation 
of “a solid and living federation of the 
hitherto divided peoples of the Euro- 
pean continent” to be an absolute ne- 
cessity. The Matin, discussing a Ger- 
man-France alliance, contended that 
the time had come to make a definite 
choice between the friendship of Eng- 
land and Germany. France could not 
longer continue the foe of both. M. 
Ernest Daudet, developing this idea in 
the Gaulois, asserted that the idea of a 
German alliance no longer caused furi- 
ous protests in France:— 


“It is the most obvious outcome of 
the British proceedings in respect to us. 
However, we should approve of the 
French Government maintaining an ex- 
pectant attitude, for the German alli- 
ance might have terrible consequences. 
For example, if England, considering 
herself to be provoked, destroyed our 
fleet before the alliance could take ef- 
fect, we should cease to be a factor in 
the European concert, The running of 
such a risk deserves some compensa- 
tion. We must wait, then, for Ger- 
many to ask for the alliance. In this 
connection it is related that a few days 
ago a member of the French Govern- 
ment, who was questioned about this 
alliance by a foreign diplomatist, re- 
plied as follows: ‘The policy of sulks 
and ill-temper is over between Ger- 
many and ourselves. Wherever it may 
seem to be advantageous to walk hand- 
in-hand with Germany I shall, and I 
shall say it loudly and distinctly. As 
to an effective alliance that is another 
matter. An alliance implies conaitions. 
What conditions would be proposed to 
us?” 


The Liberté chimed in, in much the 
same strain:— 


“For twenty-seven years French public 
opinion has been convinced that France 
had but a single enemy, and all her 
efforts have been concentrated on the 
Eastern frontier, when suddenly it 
was found that a mistake had been 
made, and that France had not mere- 
ly rivals but irreconcilable foes in Lon 
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don. The result has been a movement 
of opinion in favor of a reconciliation 
with Germany, which has an echo in 
the latter country. This is how, be- 
cause five or six French officers went 
to plant the French flag on the Upper 
Nile, the whole face of Europern poli- 
tics will be, perhaps, radically modi- 
fied.” 


At this date, though the Fashoda 
crisis was over, the details of a war 
with England were almost daily dis- 
cussed in the French Press—not the 
technical naval press, which must nat- 
urally consider such questions, but the 
leading Paris journals. The Petit Jour- 
nal, which always revels in threaten- 
ing and vilifying England, was espec- 
ially exultant over reports that Dun- 
kirk was being prepared to shelter an 
invasion flotilla. 

There is other evidence to show the 
change in the French attitude towards 
Germany. Major Marchand, in his re- 
cent speeches, made no secret of the 
fact that henceforward France would 
forget Alsace-Lorraine and remember 
Egypt. His views—which are _ also 
those of the strong French Colonial 
Party—are set forth in M. R. de Caux’s 
“Fachoda,” a publication in the Li- 
braire Africaine et Coloniale. 


“Our incapacity to choose between 
the sea and mainland,” says M. de 
Caux, “has been the necessary and 
primordial condition of .ne creation of 
this Greater Britain, whose power is 
the pride of our neighbors. The fact 
is perfectly well known to those of the 
English who do not imagine, in their 
pharisaism, that this prodigious good 
fortune is due to the right divine of the 
chosen race. They write books in 
which they point out the services ren- 
dered to their country by our policy of 
facing both ways.” 

“A pacific and friendly understand- 
ing with Germany alone can give us 
the needful security,” he continues. “It 
may be revolting to some, painful to 
others, but it is necessary in the inter- 
ests of France. In Siam, Morocco, 
Egypt, and China, if France is to pre- 


vail against England, she must have 
the help of Germany.” 


This, then, is the situation of France. 
She despairs of regaining Alsace-Lor- 
raine; she is eager to extend and ag- 
grandize her expensive colonial empire; 
she is not too trustful of her Russian 
ally, whose peace proposals were 2 
terrible shock to her susceptibilities, 
the more especially as they singled out 
her pet submarines for condemnation; 
and, having in the Fashoda affair de- 
liberately thrown down the glove in 
the full expectation that England 
would, as so often before, yield to bul- 
lying at the last minute, she is furious 
with ‘herself and with us that the chal- 
lenge was accepted. If the German 
army were only a little weaker she 
might hesitate. 

As it is, President Loubet is the first 
responsible Frenchman since 1870 to 
return a cordial answer to the German 
advances. For this particular act he 
has not been abused by the French 
Press. He is always abused for every- 
thing by the extreme Anti-Semite 
Press, so their attitude does not afford 


.any real test. The powerful Petit 


Journal supports his new policy, and 
“Whist” of the Figaro rejoices. The 
Gaulois, Eclair, Echo de Paris Journal, 
and Petit Parisien are equally satisfied 
though more than one suggests that 
the choice for France is now between 
yermany and Russia. It is true that 
the Intransigeant, Libre Parole, and 
Patrie rage, but that is rather because 
they want to use hatred of Germany 
as a stick with which to beat “Claque- 
dent I.” (alias President Loubet) and 
the pro-Dreyfus Ministry. As yet they 
do not seem to have achieved any suc- 
cess, and it would really appear as 
though the day has come at last when 
France is ready to resign definitely her 
claim to Alsace, and to ratify the 
treaty of Frankfurt. 

Should events verify this induction, 
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the effect upon European politics will 
be vast and far-reaching. There are 
signs that the civilities which have 
passed between the Kaiser and the 
President are by no means to the taste 
of the Russian Military Party, which 
detests and distrusts Germany. We 
are told by the Novoe Vremya that 
Russian diplomacy has exerted itself 
to this end, but we may be permitted 
to express our doubts. Just as it is a 
cardinal maxim in German policy to 
keep France and Russia apart, so it is 
a first principle of Russian policy to 
keep France and Germany asunder. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that if 
Germany is to secure the goodwill of 
France, she must compensate her in 
Europe for Alsace-Lorraine. We must 
look for no cession of German territory, 
but for a revival of the old Napoleonic 
pinciple of indeninities, which Fox de- 
scibed as meaning “in plain terms rob- 
bery.” The small States, in other 
words, will pay the bill. Now, on the 
French frontier is Belgium—with its 
annex the Congo Free State; and on 
the German frontier Holland—with the 
very desirable annexes of Curocao and 
the Dutch East Indies. Belgium has 
always shown strong French and Re- 
publican leanings; Holland is close 
akin to Germany. Considerations of 
race and geography can thus fitly be 
invoked. Germany in the nature of 
things ought to pessess Rotterdam: 
France ought to own Antwerp. No 
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power could intervene, for England is 
far from the military 
strength required to enforce her will 
against such a combination, and in- 
demnities might be discovered to satis- 
fy Russia. Those who have watched 
closely the “world policy” of Germany 
in its most recent developments are 
well aware how steadily the Teuton 
government keeps its eyes upon the 
Dutch colonies. It is certain that the 
first result of a Franco-German al- 
liance, or even of an understanding, 
would be great danger to Holland and 
Belgium. Thirty years ago Count 
Benedetti and Bismarck sounded each 
other on such a deal as I have hinted 
at, and discussed a possible combina- 
tion against England. The realization 
of their schemes was only postponed 
by the war of 1870, and has never been 
abandoned by either power. But neith- 
er is likely to force the pace, because 
even in combination the two are far 
from ready for a conflict with the Brit- 
ish fleet, and there is always the incon- 
venient prospect of Britain’s putting 
her foot down and declaring that the 
Dutch and Belgian colonies shall not 
share the fortunes of their mother 
countries. The French and _ Ger- 
man navies must first be quietly 
strengthened, and this takes time. 
Meanwhile the civilized world is con- 
cerned to watch a development which 
opens up a vista of strange possibili- 
ties. 


possessing 


Ignotus. 





NATURE IN THE LAST LATIN POETS. 


The century of the first Christian 
and the last pagan Casar witnessed a 
truce of God between the old order and 
the new—a truce not always kept. The 
masses were loth to keep it, but among 
educated men the principle of toler- 
ance found wider acceptance than in 


any other time till our own. Congenial 
spirits joined in intellectual marriage 
at whichever altar they worshipped. 
Equality was more advanced socially 
than politically, reversing what usual- 
ly happens, for in general people ‘per- 
suade themselves to give their religious 
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opponents the right to exist long be- 
fore they are ready to ask them to din- 
ner. Such a period favored the culti- 
vation of poetry, though not the growth 
of a great poetry; it produced elabora- 
tion rather than strength, scholarship 
rather than originality, art for art’s 
sake rather than art as the irrepressi- 
ble expression of a nation’s manhood. 
The one great piece of literature that 
bears the date of the fourth century 
was not poetry but prose: it is the 
“Confessions” of St. Augustine. 

The poets of that period were im- 
pelled to write about Nature, a neutral 
theme on which they could all alike 
write, but what they wrote is often 
spoilt by conceit or formalism. Some- 
times, however, through the husk of 
conventionality we catch glimpses of 
the great undiscovered treasure of 
modern sentiment. The poet-professor 
of Bordeaux, Ausonius, describes scen- 
ery, in his charming poem on the river 
Moselle, very much as a modern writer 
with a gift for word-painting would de- 
scribe it. As we read his enthusiastic 
verses we actually breathe the elastic 
air and see the swift rushing waters 
coursing before us. We pass the noble 
cities, the smiling villas, the woods and 
richly-cultivated slopes; we hear the 
gay throng of vine-dressers calling to 
one another, and the river boatmen 
singing mocking songs to the country 
folk who return home along the banks 
in the late evening. The river abound- 
ed in fish, whose pretty sports were 
described affectionately by Ausonius— 
not, alas! without a cannibalish relish, 
for he was very fond of good living. 
Where can we find a more vivid word- 
picture of the magical effects of reflec- 
tion than in the following passage? 


“The blue depths give back the riv- 
er’s wooded banks, the waters seem 
full of leaves and the stream planted 
with vines. When the evening star 


lengthens out the shadows and casts 
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the verdant hillside on the breast of the 
Moselle, what glowing hues tinge the 
quivering surface! All the _ slopes 
swim in the ripples which hold them 
suspended; the vine wreaths—that are 
not there—tremble, the grapes swell 
beneath the crystal water. The delud- 
ed boatman counts the number of the 
young shoots as he rows his bark skiff 
among the little waves to and fro 
across the outline of the reflections 
where the image of the hill loses itseif 
in the water.” 


Ausonius might have said, with a 
character in Balzac’s “Médecin de 
Campagne,” “Ah, monsieur, la vie en 
plein air, les beautés du ciel et de la 
terre, s’accordent si bien avec la per- 


fection et les délices de lame!” His 
tenderest thoughts are linked with 
memories of natural things. When 


Paulinus does not answer his letters, 
he reminds him that all nature is re- 
sponsive: the hedge rustles as the bees 
despoil it, and reeds murmur sweetly 
to the stream, the tremulous tresses of 
the pines hold converse with the winds. 
It was a pathetic friendship, this, be- 
tween two men of irreconcilable tem- 
peraments: the light-hearted Hedonist 
and the god-intoxicated saint. Both 
were of the same religion, for it seems 
unnecessary to have ever doubted that 
Ausonius was nominally a Christian, 
though he had far less in common with 
Paulinus than with a pagan man of 
the world such as Symmachus. He 
loved him, but the saying that to love 
is to understand is often tragically 
wrong. Ausonius did not understand 
his former pupil even well enough to 
gauge the abyss ‘there was between 
them. He looked on his abandonment 
of the world, in which no career would 
have been closed to him, as an inex- 
plicable caprice. Paulinus refrained 
from argument: he knew that what 
men are they are—had he not given in 
to something very like the sacrifice of 
a pig to console 'the peasants for the 
loss of their ancient rites? He did not 

















rebuke Ausonius for his frivolity, but 
after a time he wrote no more. In 
what seems to have been his final let- 
ter, without any reference to a last 
farewell he takes leave of his old 
friend and master with the promise 
that he will cherish him even after 
death, “for if the soul, surviving the 
dissolution of our mortal coil, is sus- 
tained by its heavenly origin, it must 
keep its sentiments and affections even 
as it keeps its existence: it can no more 
forget than die, but must live and re- 
member forever.” A beautiful saying, 
worthy of the Saint who was one day 
to be followed to the grave by all the 
Jews, pagans, and heretics of the re- 
mote South Italian town to which he 
had exiled himself, and where he had 
spread the faith by love, not hatred. 
On his side, Ausonius lived out his 
blameless if worldly life, and got a 
great deal of enjoyment out of it. That 
was a good time for literary men, and 
the Bordeaux professor rose to be 
Consul. He had ‘the refined taste, how- 
ever, to prize beyond everything the 
estate of moderate extent on the banks 
of the Garonne which his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather pos- 
sessed before him. A devoted son, he 
was grieved when the day came for 
him to be lord of his “ancestral king- 
dom; though his father was old, yet 
he died too soon. “When people love 
each other,” says Ausonius, with a 
touch of the real tenderness which was 
his best gift, “it is so sweet 'to enjoy 
things together.” But this filial piety 
only made him the more attached to 
his inheritance. It is amusing to find 
him, like so many Roman literary men, 
the hopeless victim of his steward. 
Philon, the steward, was a Greek, who 
insisted on being called €WLTpOTrOS. 
His hair was wild, and his appearance 
lameatable, but his pretensions were 
enormous. He cursed the gods when 
the crops went wrong through his care- 
lessness, and, at last, occupied himself 
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wholly with trafficking; racing from 
market to market, from village to vil- 
lage, and imposing alike on the buyers 
and on his master, who seems to have 


had an amiable weakness for being 
cheated. 
Ausonius once wrote a description 


of town-life which throws light on the 
Roman longing for rural repose. This 
was a minor town in Aquitania to 
which the poet had gone on business; 
he is resolved to get away as soon as 
he can after Easter, and heartily glad 
he will be. Who has not pictured as 
he walked in the streets of Pompeii, 
the dignified calm of an antique city? 
No bicycles, no electric tram-cars, no 
automobiles; only men in togas mov- 
ing with deliberate steps. Ausonius 
lifts the curtain on a different scene. 
In the midst of the clamours of the 
mob and the vulgar rows at the 
street corners, one is seized with dis- 


gust at the seething human mass 
swaying up and down the narrow 
streets and blocking up even the 


squares. A whirl of confused cries wakes 
the echoes: “Tene, feri, duc, da, cave.” 
Here there is an escaping pig, there a 
mad dog ready to spring; in another 
place a scrimmage with badly har- 
nessed oxen. In vain you shut your- 
self up in 'the most retired nook in the 
house; the cries pierce through the 
walls. Does it not make you long for 
the sweet leisure of a rural retreat, 
where you can write cartloads of poet- 
ry with no other provision than the 
poet’s only luggage—blank paper? 

Martial gave not much better an ac- 
count of Rome, where he groaned over 
the cries of the baker at night and the 
exasperating “two and two make four” 
of the school children in 'the morning, 
for the Roman schools were open to 
the streets except for a curtain, and 
the ears of the passers-by were “assas- 
sinated” by the repetition of the class 
lessons. 

In Provencal poetry, and afterwards 
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in the early literature of France, there 
Was a@ mass of verse in which the 
spring, the dawn, flowers, and leaves 
were played with for the mere plea- 
sure of naming pleasant things. It 
was a taste as old as Anacreon, a copy 
of one of whose songs is a folk-song 
to-day in Provence. But it was not a 
Roman taste: the seriousness of the 
Roman mind rejected the use of words 
as pretty toys. Ausonius wrote about 
the dawn and flowers as if he had been 
one of the Pléiades; in spite of what by 
a pun he called his “Italian name,” he 
was, in truth, one of those Frenchmen 
before there was a France in whom 
Mommson recognizes all the character- 
istics of their modern representatives. 
He gave Ronsard the model for his 
most famous poem, a forgotten service, 
as many have read “Mignonne, allons 
voir la rose,” but few recollect where 
it came from. Critics have even tried 
to rob poor Ausonius of his rose poem 
because it is “too good,” and to be- 
stow it on Virgil (who never wrote 
anything in the same vein), but this 
unkind attempt seems to have been 
abandoned. Here is the poem:— 


It was the spring; the dawn a softer 
breeze 
Sent through the chill air of the pass- 
ing night, 
And Nature prophesied the golden 
light, 
Though still the mist lingered among 
the trees. 


I wandered through the garden drink- 
ing in 
The new life of the morning; 
the stalks 
Hung the dew-laden leaves across 
the walks, 
And the wet roses watched the day 
begin. 


from 


Did Dawn take from the Rose its ver- 
meil hue, 
Or did the new-born Day make blush 
the flower? 
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Each wears the beauty of the morn- 
ing hour, 
To each the ruddy tint and heavenly 
dew. 


Of each is Venus queen, the flower, 
the star, 
And e’en one perfume dwells per- 
chance in each; 
But roses spread their sweets within 
our reach, 
While the dawn’s sweets are lost in 
vaults afar. 


The little life of roses lasts an hour, 
Age kills them, for they learn not to 


grow old: 
The bud the morning star had seen 
unfold 
The evening star sees droop and fade 
away. 
Maiden! Gather the newly-opened 
rose, 
And gather it or ere thy youth be 
past, 
For if the rose’s bloom will perish 
fast, 
The bloom of maidens all as quickly 
goes. 


Before Ronsard, Bramante, better 
known as the architect of St. Peter’s 
than as a sonneteer, paraphrased Au- 
sonius with or without knowing it:— 


Dunque, mentre che dura il tempo 
verde 

Non far come quel fior che’n su la pi- 
anta 


Senza frutto nessun sue frondi perde. 


Che quando il corpo in piu vecchiezza 
viene, 

Pid di sua gioventad si gloria e vanta, 

Vedendosi aver speso i giorni bene. 


After Ronsard came the inimitable 
parson with the gay pagan soul who 
was surely own brother to Ausonius; 
after Herrick, Edmund Waller, rather 
gruesome than gay; and in the train 
of these immortals, a host of poets and 
preachers with basketsful of roses and 
an assortment of morals. 
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Each morn a thousand Roses brings, 
you say; 

Yes, but where leaves the Rose of yes- 
terday? 


The poems of Ausonius are buried 
with yesterday’s roses, a fate that 
would not have distressed him over- 
much had he foreseen it, for he lived 
in the present and wrote for his friends 
more than for fame. He would have 
still enjoyed his morning walk and the 
sight of the dewon the cabbages. 
There were cabbages in that garden of 
his—a confession which honesty com- 
pels. Ausonius put his cabbages in his 
garden and in his verses, and did not 
think they spoilt either. It was an 
“old English” garden, with shrubs and 
roses and grass and vegetables mixed 
together. Who first made a walled 
garden in Europe for flowers alone? 
Probably the Moors. The anti-utilita- 
rian instinct of the Oriental could not 
endure confusing a plaisance with a 
potager. 

At the end of the fourth century the 
country house was still the Roman’s 
ideal of felicity. Symmachus, the cor- 
respondent ‘and ardent admirer of Au- 
sonius, had fifteen villas in Latium 
and Campania. Like Pliny the Young- 
er, his preference was for Laurentium, 
but it seems to have been forsaken 
since Pliny’s time, as Symmachus says 
that his villa “is not in such a wild, re- 
mote spot as people think.” He liked 
to hunt the wild boar whose descend- 
ants fall to the gun of King Humbert 
at Castel Porziano. In summer he 
leaves the sea for the hills, where, of 
course, he has several charming re- 
treats. He has been accused of not ap- 
preciating Nature because he speaks of 
pure air and leisure for reading as the 
greatest attractions of a country life; 
but he took care to carry his books to 
the loveliest places in the world. The 
great administrators of the Roman em- 
pire had that love of studious ease, that 


conception of literary activity as rest, 
which has «characterized many Eng- 
lish statesmen, and some, at least, of 
the British pro-consuls in India, such 
as Mountstuart Blphinstone and Sir 
Alfred Lyall. 

Claudian of Egyptian birth but pure- 
ly Roman in spirit, approached far 
more nearly than Ausonius to the per- 
fect style of the old poets, whose relig- 
jon remained for him the only faith; it 
was natural, perhaps, that he had few- 
er intuitions of modern sentiment, but 
two out of his many Mylls form dis- 
tinct landmarks in the history of rustic 
poetry. The idyll had been success- 
fully revived by Calpurnius a hundred 
years before, in eleven charming little 
poems, which show, however, the pre- 
dominating Virgilian influence. In 
these two pastorals Claudian struck 
out a line for himself: he excluded all 
make-believe, all prettiness—he is sim- 
ply realistic. One feels sure that he 
met the identical old man whom he 
describes in the following lines on 
some excursion to Virgil’s lake, which 
doubtless he would have visited dur- 
ing his residence at Milan:— 


Blest he whose life, in fields paternal 
spent, 

With one same house as boy or man 
content; 

Propt now by staff on ground where 
erst he crawled, 

Of his old home the ages are recalled. 

Him has not fate through countless 
turmoils led, 

Not to drink foreign waters has he 

Merchant nor soldier, waves nor wars 
with awe . 

Have scared him, nor hoarse clamors 
. of the Iaw: 

Shunning affairs and cities howe’er 
nigh, 

With freer glance he gazes on the sky; 

By erops, not consuls, he computes the 
year: 

Apples show autumn, 

spring is near. 

His field both hides and shows the 

solar ray, 


flowers that 
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And by the sun’s rounca he divides the 
day, 

From what small germ the vast oak 
sprang he knows, 

And marks the grove that with his 
own growth grows; 

Deems far as Ind Verona close at hand, 

Benacus’ lake far as the Red Sea 
strand. 

Yet with firm force, strong arms that 
never fail, 

The third race sees the grandsire stout 
and hale. 

Others may roam and distant Spain ex- 

plore, 

man lives longer though 

travel more. 


This they 


The old man is in easy though mod- 
est circumstances: his narrow bounds 
are those of choice, not of necessity. I 
know an old gentleman who, living 
within a few hours of Venice, has nev- 
er sean the sea, nor wished to see it. 
Do we belong to the last century which 
can produce such types? 

Claudian’s poem on the “Gallic 
Mules” is even more original than the 
one just quoted:—- 


See the tame natives of the rapid 
Rhone, 


Loose or in harness, like obedience 
own; 

A different order marks a different 
road, 

They know which path to take without 
the goad, 

Though each from the slack rein may 
distant be 


And each from the hard yoke its neck 
could free, 
Yet their hard toil with patience still 


they bear 

And cries barbaric mind with docile 
ear. 

Their master’s distant voice command 
retains, 

The human voice sufficing ’stead of 
reins; 

When scattered this collects them, and 
again 

Scatters, and makes them speed, or 


speed restrain. 

‘To left’ the order—to the left they 
£0; 

The call changed ‘To the right,’ and 
so they do. 
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Unforced by bonds, submissive, not 


afraid, 

Servants, not slaves, nor fierce by free- 
dom made, 

They, like in will and like in tawny 
hue, 

Dragging the creaking wain their 


course pursue. 
Wonder no more that Orpheus’ song 
could sway 
Wild beasts, since cattle Gallic words 
obey. 


There is other evidence that the 
Gauls were celebrated for their skill 
with mules and horses; Varro says, 
“Galli appositissimi maxime ad jumen- 
ta.”” The pleased interest which Clau- 
dian takes in the doings of the clever 
creatures reminds one that, though the 
Romans cannot be acquitted of insen- 
sibility to animal suffering, they could 
yet be charmed by any instance of su- 
perior intelligence in animals. Statius 
told ‘the story of a lion who knew how 
to come out of its home and go back 
to it without guidance; when it died, 
the Senate and people of Rome were 
in despair, and even Czesar wept a 
tear. 

Of the other late Latin poets in their 
relation to outdoor life, the one most 
worthy of notice is Rutilius, because 
he was more free from conventionality 
than the rest. Born in Gaul at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, he com- 
posed a “voyage pittoresque,” narrat- 
ing a journey from Rome to his native 
country, which was convulsed by bar- 
barian inroads. “When the fatherland 
is tranquil,” he exclaims, “it is pardon- 
able to neglect it, but in its misfor- 
tunes, it has a right to all our devo- 
tion.” He was very sorry to leave the 
“beloved climate” of Rome, and before 
setting out he kissed its sacred gates. 
he took the sea route on account of in- 
undations in the plains and also to 
avoid encounters with Gothic freeboot- 
ers, whose devastations rendered the 
roads dangerous. His journey seems 
to have been the slowest on record: 
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either from stress of weather or want 
of wind, or because it was hot or be- 
cause it was cold the ship was always 
putting in to shore, and Rutilius and 
his fellow travellers profited by the 
delays to explore the coast. Some- 
times they slept on land in a slight, im- 
provised shelter, after warming them- 
fire of fragrant myrtle 
branches—it was October and the 
nights were chilly. On one of these 
occasions they visited a town in Tus- 
cany called Falerium, famous for its 
beautiful white oxen, which were high- 
ly prized in Rome for sacrificial use. 
No one was indoors, for it was the cel- 
ebration of the re-birth of the germ 
after the fruit is gathered and the 
leaves have fallen; the hidden, myster- 
ious renovation of Nature:— 


selves by a 


The merry folk, dispersed in country 
lanes, 
Solaced, with joyous rites, their wear- 
ied hearts, 
Because that day Osiris life regains 
And life to every living thing im- 
parts, 


Keats had never read those lines; yet 
he might have been thinking of them 
when he wrote, in the wonderful ode 
which breathes the spirit of antiquity 
pure and undefiled:— 


What little town by river or sea-shore 
Or mountain-built with peaceful cita- 
del 
Is emptied of its folk this pious 
morn? 


In exploring the country round Fal- 
erium Rutilius finds a farm, a charm- 
ing place with a coppice at the back, 
and a fine fish pond, broad and deep, in 
which you could see the fish playing 
about. It would appear that the poet 
and his companions were amusing 
themselves by stirring the water when 
they were discovered by the owner, 
who resented their intrusion and de- 
clared they were ruining his trees, his 
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pond, his fish, all that was his. A 
modern proprietor might not be much 
better pleased with a party of tourists 
who were making exceedingly free use 
of his domain, but for the Roman the 
stranger was sacred; this farmer (ap- 
parently a very good farmer, too) was, 
to use Rutilius’ uncivil description, “a 
churlish Jew, a sort of wild beast, un- 
fit for human intercourse,” and the of- 
fended Gaul screams his invective: 
“Wretched race, mother of all errors, 
which scrupulously keeps the frigid 
feast of the Sabbath, and has a heart 
more frigid than its religion. They 
pass in idleness one day in the seven 
to imitate the fatigue of their God 
after the creation. The other dreams 
of these imposters would hardly find 
credence with children. Would to God 
that Judza had never submitted to the 
arms of Pompey nor to those of Titus. 
The contagious superstitions of the 
Jews have only made the more way in 
consequence; this vanquished nation 
has proved fatal to its vanquishers.” 
Fatal to its vanquishers! “Qu’il est 
beau,” wrote Pascal, “de voir, par les 
yeux de la foi, Darius, Cyrus, Alexan- 
dre, les Romains, Pompée, et Hérode, 
agir sans le savoir pour la gloire de 
l’Evangile!” So do extremes meet, the 
ery of despair, and the cry of triumph. 
Rutilius reveals to us, as by a flash of 
lightning, a pagan who was not toler- 
ant—quite the contrary. Fresh from 
the spectacle of a joyous nature féte, 
a vision confronts him of the cold aus- 
tere ceremonial of the Hebrew Temple. 
It oppresses and stifles him. The 
thought of the Jews is confused with 
the thought of the Ohristians, whom 
he regards as simply a Jewish sect. 
Presently he comes across some real 
Christians who have colonized the is- 
land of Capraria, near which the ship 
passes: “a sort of men more like owls 
than anything else, calling themselves 
by the Greek name ‘monk.’ ” They 
spend their lives shut up in cells “like 
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vile slaves,” whether by order of des- 
tiny or by their own morose tempera- 
ment Rutilius does not know, but he 
deems it folly to fly from the joys and 
sorrows of life instead of taking its 
goods and putting up with its ills. And 
in this criticism there is a certain dis- 
crimination, for without doubt in all 
times timid souls have sought the 
cloister not less to renounce joy than 
to shun sorrow, though who can tell 
if sorrow did not find them out? Hap- 
pily for Rutilius, he soon forgets Jews 
and monks in the excitement of a wild 
boar hunt in the forests near Pisa; the 
prize, a splendid boar, is carried home 
with blowing of horns and songs of 
mirth, like a stag in the Highlands. 
Meanwhile, the sea rises mountains 
high, and the great white waves break 
on the sands of Viareggio; but the 
storm subsides, and Rutilius can con- 
tinue his voyage to the bay of Spezia, 
where he admires “the marble hills 
whiter than snow”—words with which 
his poem, as it comes down to us, 
closes, for the rest is lost. 

Antiquity was already in the article 
of death. Its last backward look in 
literature was cast on the peasant, the 
last of the fai.nful. Whoever was the 
author of the Greek romance which 
goes by the name of the “Pastorals of 
Longus,” he puts forth unconsciously 
a defence of Paganism where it was 
strongest—as the interpretation of na- 
ture to simple folk whose toil it conse- 
crated and whose minds it satisfied. 
He shows that degeneration had not 
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invaded the country; Daphnis and 
Chloe are as innocent as Paul and Vir- 
ginia, and far more innocent than the 
splendid dames and knights of the 
great cycle of Christian romance, in 
which not the dawn of love but its sul- 
try meridian, formed the text. 

But just because the Roman peasant 
was not debased, he felt little need to 
raise himself; just because his religion 
was tangibly reat to him, he wanted no 
other. No European peasant, with the 
possible exception of the Celt, ever had 
the nostalgia of the Unseen of Hebrew 
shepherds or camel-drivers. 

In the towns, not in the country, the 
Christian Church found the ground 
prepared for it. The idea of a divine 
brotherhood appealed to slaves; the 
idea of morally obligatory self-denial 
appealed to men sick of self-indulgence, 
not only in the lower’ but in 
the higher sense—indulgence in 
the appetites of the mind, not only 
in those of the body; the presentation 
of a Perfect Object of loving service 
appealed to the innate altruism of 
women; the promise of a peace which 
passeth all understanding came as 
music to a society penetrated by the 
unrest of an expiring epoch. And, it 
may be, chief among the factors which 
prepared the great change was the pas- 
sionate desire to pierce the veil of 
death and clasp ‘hands once more:— 


“Une immense espérance a traversé la 
terre.” 


E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 





THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE. 


Lauder Walpole, civil servant, sat in 
his bamboo chair in the white-washed 
parlor of his bungalow at Bunjapore 
and tried to write his weekly letter to 


Eleanor Ripton, his betrothed. It was 
the month of May; all day the hot 
wind had blown over the parched and 
pallid earth, and the darkened room; 
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with doors and windows closed, was 
searcely ten degrees cooler than the 
furnace-world without. The heat was 
horrible; he hated it with a frenzy of 
hatred which seemed to absorb ail 
other emotions, and again this week, 
as in many preceding, he could find no 
free, or willing, or tender word for the 
girl hhe was supposed to love. “My 
dearest Eileen,” he wrote—and after 
some thought he forced a harsh jaunti- 
ness into the question—“what can you 
expect in the way of literature from a 
poor wretch whose thermometer has 
ranged anywhere round a hundred de- 
grees since ‘he addressed you last? My 
brain is an irresponsive quagmire. I 
believe, if it could be produced before 
your eyes, it would present the appear- 
ance of a ripe medlar pulp—a nasty, 
bilious, melancholy brown in color, and 
lumpy with solid distontent withal. 
What do you think of that for the con- 
dition of that noble tissue which you 
have been wont, dear girl, to esteem 
so highly? Is it not parlous?’ Thus 
he filled a page, then lay back and 
pondered fretfully. His face, which 
was well-featured 4nd powerful, had 
lost its English freshness; his expres- 
sion was weary and dissatisfied. “I 
can’t say it’s a love letter,” ‘he mut- 
tered; “it isn’t in the least what she 
asks for, so childishly, so—er—sweetly. 
She talks better than she writes.” He 
referred to a large sheet of foreign 
paper which lay before him. The lines 
were penned upon it in a dashing emo- 
tional style, too big for purpose or con- 
venience, but the message they brought 
was genuine and fond:— 


Mapleburdock, Gloucester, April 10th. 

“My poor boy was desperately hot 
when he wrote this week! Oh, my 
poor dear, I am akways thinking of 
you, and wishing I could come and fan 
you into coolness, and coax you into 
content. Papa is in a great rage to- 
day because Piper was found in the 
upper meadow with a broken hind leg. 
He declares there is foul play some- 
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where. I think Ragged Robin must 
have kicked him. The school feast is 
to be this afternoon, and I have been 
all the morning jamming bread for it. 
Don’t you think you would loathe a 
school feast? ‘I do, and curates are so 
ridiculous. When is my boy going to 
write me one of his old letters, telling 
me all about himself? You wrote 
nicest of all when you wrote every 
day, sir. My cold doesn’t go away. I 
suppose the damp weather keeps it on. 
Take care of your health. God bless 
you.—Your loving, 
“Eileen.” 


Lauder Walpole pushed the sheet 
from him. It irritated him. The words 
seemed empty, the life they told of 
frivolous. His mind turned from them 
to his chief, the Collector, who lay ill, 
perhaps dying, of dysentery, at that 
moment; ‘he had been at work the 
evening before, he might perhaps be 
buried on the morning to come. If this 
were told to Bileen, rather sternly, it 
might give her some real thing to think 
of, instead of the ridiculousness of cur- 
ates, and the “jamming” of school- 
feast bread. Walpole detested slang of 
any kind, especially fashionable slang. 
He fell considering an article on the 
degradation of language to be sent to 
the Times of India. He dozed a little, 
woke up with an effort, and forced 
himself to continue his task. “I hope 
your school-feast was a success, but I 
am afraid it would be bad for that 
cold of yours to run about on the grass 
—or whatever you did—in a wet spring; 
sounds cool though!” The poverty of 
his phrase struck him again. He wiped 
his face, threw off his flannel jacket, 
and sitting unkempt in a mere pair of 
woollen drawers, cursed the heat and 
lit a pipe. Steps drew near, and a 
broad strong man with a red beard 
came into the room, saying— 

“What were you in such a_ hurry 
about this afternoon? I thought you 
were good for a hand at picquet?” 

“The English mail forbids.” 
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“Blow the English mail! Who is it 
—your mother?” 

“No. Miss Ripton.” 

“Oh, ay. I'll wait a bit, and we'll go 
to dinner together.” 

Alexander Duguid, residential medi- 
eal officer at Bunjapore, took a cheroot 
from a box on the side table and sat 
down to consume it. 

“Glad to see you still 
Walpole,” he remarked. 

“It’s the hardest work I ever did in 
“I don’t be- 


smoke dry, 


my life,” was the answer. 
lieve any man on earth ever had such 
a thirst on him before, such a craving 
for actual fluid!” 

“In my experience it is best to have 
no cravings in India,” said Duguid. 

“Well, it isn’t spirit I want, upon my 
word; though that does give one the 
only peace one knows in this unspeak- 
able land—any sort of fluid does for 
But I find it best to deny myself 
When one begins to 


me. 
all along the line. 
drink one goes on all day long: beer, 
champagne, tea, whiskey and soda, 
every kind of liquid, whatever one 
comes near, whatever any one offers— 
that doesn’t do, at least for me. I don’t 

rant to be on your hands again, Du- 
guid.” 

“IT daresay you think hell will be a 
thirsty place?’ 

“T am sure of it; hot and thirsty—like 
this—with a general sensation of dying 
slowly, like a rat in an oven, a closed 
dark oven—like this.” 

“Get on with your letter, Walpole.” 

Walpole went on. 

“Duguid (you know whom I mean) 
has just come in on his way to mess. 
I am wondering whether to go with 
him or to eat grilled bones here. I 
might feel fresher and more like writ- 
ing one of the old letters if I had 
rubbed up my wits with the other fel- 
lows. Though it’s little we do but 
moan this time of year; but if anything 
should prevent me from adding to this 
you shall have a really good long 
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screed next week. Good-bye, darl- 
ing. 


Pacha.” 


He sighed in relief, folded and en- 
veloped the sheet, hesitated a moment 
whether to close it, then, in tribute to 
his conscience, left it open. 

“I don’t feel like seeing any one to- 
night,” he said. “I’ve perspired too 
much for one day. There’s nothing 
left of me that isn’t dust and ashes. 
Share my dry bones of dinner, there’s 
a good fellow. The moon should be 
full to-night, if so please her inconstan- 
cy; later, if you like, it might be even 
romantic in the saddle.” 

The darkness gathered rapidly. He 
called for a light, then sat on silently, 
an empty pipe in his mouth, his hands 
hanging listlessly at his sides. 

After a time the sur- 
geon spoke abruptly: 

“You're getting thoroughly liverish.” 

“I’m thoroughly wretched,” an- 
swered Walpole with a dreary laugh. 

“Same thing. How long is it since 
you were home?” 

“Two years.” 

“How long since you came out?” 

“Five years. I wonder how many 
years of purgatory a summer as over- 


considerable 


worked subordinate in this sort of 
place wipes off?” 

“You'll feel better when you are 
made ‘Joint,’ and the next official 


shuffie round may land you in a better 
climate. Meantime the best thing for 
you would be a trip home to see Miss 
Ripton.” 

Walpole stared straight before 
without response, then suddenly rising 
he went to his desk, and returned with 
a photograph im a soft leather case, 
which he handed to the surgeon, say- 
ing, “Tell me what you think of that.” 

“Why—she is charming! graceful 
surely? A sweet, serious face. Blue 
eyes, eh?” 

“Blue eyes, yes.” 


him 














“TI congratulate you. No man should 
be depressed when a girl like this boves 
him and waits for him.” 

Walpole drew a long breath, and set 
his heavy jaw, and said doggedly, “I 
don’t believe I care a halfpenny about 
her.” 

“This is Miss Ripton, is it not?” 

“Tes.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“IT don’t understand myself.” 

There was a pause of some minutes, 
then Walpole rushed into speech des- 
perately. 

“Look here, Duguid. I believe I am 
a gentleman, but in this matter I feel 
to myself as if I were a scoundrel, and 
yet, before Heaven, I cannot help it, 
and I do not know what is the matter 
with me. Six years ago, when I had 
just graduated, I went to stay at Ma- 
pleburdock, Sir lIovelace Ripton’s 
place, and his daughter Eleanor—she 
was only seventeen—made a hero of 
me because I had taken a first class in 
classics. They all made a fuss about 
me, and it was decided that I should 
try for the Indian Civil Service because 
her uncle was Resident at Perar. I 
came out. Two years ago I went home, 
and the fairest thing I saw there, 
where, indeed, all seemed so fair, was 
Eleanor Ripton, sweet and serious as 
you say, blue-eyed and delicately frail, 
full of poetic fancy. We became en- 
gaged, not indeed that I am much of a 
match for a girl in her position, but as 
her father said, because ours was such 
a signal devotion. While I was in Eng- 
land we exchanged letters every day; 
since then every week. Gradually it 
has seemed to me that she is not just 
what I thought her. Her society is de- 
licious, piquante, suggestive, sympa- 
thetic—her letters have seemed to me 
poor and childish. She doesn’t under- 
stand the conditions of life here. I am 
afraid I have often been didactic and 
cold. Gradually she has become a 
dream to me, a half-forgotten dream 
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which stirs me not at all, touches me 
not at all. Sometimes when her letters 
come I feel as though they were from 
a stranger, and I almost wonder why 
she writes to me. Her kind fond words 
find me unresponsive, amazed. Each 
mail makes my despatch to her more 
difficult. I look at ‘her portrait for re- 
membrance—it is meaningless.” He 
stopped. His face was very haggard 
in the light of the lamp. 

“Is there any one else?’ asked his 
friend. 

“No one, no one at all, upon my hon- 
or. I care for no woman on earth. I 
seem to have lost the power of caring 
for any one or anything. I want noth- 
ing except an English winter-wind 
across the moors, and an endless 
draught of some old sparkling liquor— 
Olympian champagne! Do you ever 
read Swinburne’s poetry? Of course 
not—I Nevertheless he de- 
scribes my mood as 


know! 
nothing else de- 
scribes it:— 


I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of ‘barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers, 
And everything but sleep. 


I have experience of that love which 


Grown faint and fretful 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure, 


though I care not even that they 


dont!” 

“Let me advise you professionally,” 
said the surgeon, shortly. 

“By-and-by, if you like,” answered 
Walpole. “Tell me first, if you were 
in my place how you would act witn 
respect to Miss Ripton.” 

“You are sure she loves you?” 

“Altogether certain.” 

“Then go home, get well, and marry 
her as soon as possible.” 

“But I have no desire to marry. I 
should be a despicable husband.” 


” 
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“You are a despicable lover—after 
two years in Bunjapore, whither you 
brought a constitutionally perfunctory 
liver. You were ardent enough, it 
seems, in Gloucestershire. Eh! man— 
to think of breaking a true lassie’s 
heart because yere physically out of 
order! Burn yere Swinburne, take to 
ye’re nag—and I like to wash my hands 
before I eat my dinner, Walpole—just 
in compliment to the Scriptures.” 

On a brilliant afternoon in the end 
of October, Alexander Duguid entered 
Walpole’s bungalow to inquire what 
had become of its master, of whom for 
two days nothing had been seen or 
heard. The Hindoo squatting in the 
doorway told him with accustomed 
ceremonies that the honorable person 
within was strangely ill, indisposed for 
speech or action of any kind. Duguid 
found him lying in his long cane chair, 
a gaunt man in soiled and tumbled 
clothes, whose face was unshaven, 
whose eyes were sunken and red- 
brimmed. He made no sign of recog- 
nition, and gave no answer to a 
brusque inquiry as to why he had 
struck work. “Men are extraordinary 
creatures,” pursued the surgeon; “we 
struggle along through the fires of the 
summer season, and the hot deluge of 
the rainy season, and the murderous 
onslaught of the steamy season, and as 
soon as the weather changes and life 
becomes once more bearable, the Col- 
lector dies of dysentery, and you with- 
draw from active service. Do you 
hear?’ he continued, raising his voice, 
“the Collector died this morning, and I[ 
have been indirectly informed that the 
excellence of your reports has so 
charmed ‘the soul of authority that it 
is exceedingly likely you will next be 
promoted to the glories of Toniture? 
Come, Walpole, what’s wrong with ye? 
More Swinburne?” 

“No,” said the other in a voice hoarse 
from disuse. 

“Whiskey?” 
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“No.” 

Duguid took a cheroot from the usual 
box, lighted it, and seated himself with 
an air of leisure, saying drily: “It seems 
I must wait ye’re pleasure.” 

For some time he waited in vain. 
Walpole tried to speak more than once, 
but no words came: finally, as if in de- 
spair of finding voice, he pulled from 
his pocket two crumpled telegrams, 
and held them out with a fierce action, 
half avowal, half compulsion. 

Duguid took the papers, smoothed 
them carefully, and laid them on his 
knee. They bore messages from Glou- 
cester, England; the first, dated Octo- 
ber 23d, was this:— 


“Eleanor very ill. Can you come? 
“Lovelace Ripton.” 


The second, dated October 26th, was 
this:— 


“Eleanor died to-day. 
“A ffectionately, Ripton.” 


Duguid smoked attentively during 
several minutes, then offered his broad 
square ‘hand without looking in its di- 


rection. It was not taken. 
“T did it,” said Walpole harshly. 
“How? You don’t mean that you 
think she did it?” 
“No, no. God forbid!” cried the 


stricken man, finding words at last. “It 
is I who am guilty. She has died for 
me. Look here. We have been drift- 
ing apart for months—at least J have 
been drifting. You know I spoke to 
you about it. You remember your ad- 
vice. My letters were often brutal, I 
fancy. She noticed it; hers got shorter, 
and there was less in them. Once she 
asked seriously if I had changed to- 
wards her, or wanted any change. I 
answered no, but I didn’t care a curse. 
She always spoke of ‘her cold; then in 
July she went off to the High Alps, 
and said she was feeling better. There 
came a fortnight in which I did not 
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hear from her; then, three weeks ago, 
there was a short decided note from 
her to say that illmess had kept her 
from writing to me before, that our 
correspondence must cease—I should 
quite understand that there were rea- 
sons which made it best so. This 
would be ther last communication to 
me, but her prayers and her influence 
would be for my advantage always. 
The signature was very shaky. I 
thought about it a good deal, but I did 
nothing. One doesn’t ever want to do 
anything much in the steams. I meant 
to apply for leave to go home. I did 
nothing.” 

“It was probably rapid consump- 
tion,” interrupted Duguid. 

“I daresay. But I remember her 
clearly now. I remember her romantic 
devotion to me; her high ideal of con- 
stancy, her unusual quickness and 
depth of feeling. The real name for it 
is a broken heart.” 

“Her family don’t think so. Look at 
the ‘affectionately, Ripton.’ ”’ 

“She may have been too sore, too 
proud to speak of me. She may have 
known that she was dying, and in her 
divine tenderness have left them un- 
prejudiced against me—they were all 
fond of me—useful friends. There is 
nothing you can say, Duguid. I have 
sat here for two days and nights turn- 
ing it over and over in my mind. I 
know it. I know her and myself. 
Eileen loved me with all her soul, and 
she died of my unworthiness.” Wal- 
pole clenched his fist, and raising his 
bloodshot eyes to the whitewashed ceil- 
ing, cried in a wild voice, “O Eileen! if 
anywhere in heaven or in the air you 
can hear me, you know what I am in 
my own sight, and the awful remorse 
I bring unavailingly to the inexorable 
silence of your death!” 

Duguid’s heart stood still for the 
space of a beat, in tribute to the majes- 
ty of mortal pain. 
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The sun was setting among long 
lines of frosty-red one evening in De- 
cember as Walpole walked up the chil- 
ly avenue to the house at Maplebur- 
dock. The light wind played in the 
pimes like the sough of a distant sea, 
and bore to his feet rare withered 
leaves from the empty boughs of oak 
and beech. As he walked he held his 
courage fast to a fixed point. He had 
come to tell his own disgrace, his dis- 
missal from Eleanor’s love and favor 
weeks before she died; he had come to 
render back her gifts to him, to make 
a pious visit to her grave, and then he 
hoped to see her people and her place 
no more. 

The servant knew him at the door, 
and there was commiseration in the 
way he helped him with his coat. The 
drawing-room, warm and bright with 
fire and hothouse flowers, was full of 
Hileen’s presence; it seemed she was 
certainly there—if not on this chair, 
then, clearly, on the next. A sketch 
that she had made when with him on 
a track among the beechwood, which, 
laughing, she had called her master- 
piece, stood framed upon an easel near 
the lamp. Walpole set himself before 
it. The sketching hours came back to 
him. The person of the artist, with 
the sunshime on her fine brown hair, 
her delicate features quick and sensi- 
tized by love and happiness and joy 
in Nature’s beauty. He heard her 
laughter ripple softly as the squirrels 
dashed among the trees, he heard the 
musical deps$h of her voice telling him 
to love no foreign scene as well as this. 
Quite lost in memory, he did not notice 
steps along the carpet. His hand was 
gently taken, and Lady Ripton, resting 
her head a moment on his shoulder, 
whispered huskily: “My love to Laud- 
er—she said that last of all.” 

His intention was frustrated. De- 
tails of the end confirmed his most sor- 
rowful intuitions, but bound his self- 
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condemnation forever within the walls 
of his own heart. They told him how 
her constant hopefulness through the 
swift progress of disease had inexplic- 
ably changed to a mood of indifference 
or despair, in which it seemed she 
went forward to meet death no less 
than he came to claim her. He sat 
staring with a face of stone. They 
told him how she had worn the ring 
he gave her to the last, and that they 
had buried it with her. Tears ran 
down his rigid cheeks, but he knew 
that his reproach must be his own 
alone forever. He put her ring again 
upon ‘his finger, where it hung like an 
iron weight. They gave him a wreath 
of heavy-odored flowers that he might 
lay it on her grave, and every heavy 
odor from that time out-sickened his 
sense like poison, and recalled ‘him to 
a thought of anguish. They would 
have kept him forever, feeling him 
their son through suffering, but he got 
away from them and madness, and 
sought a fresh adjustment of heart and 
health in the mild sunshine of winter 
on the Cornish coast. Here he heard 
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that the good word of Bileen’s uncle 
had gained him a joint magistracy 
among the hills, and hence, his leave 
expired, he went back, a quiet man 
with only one ambition—to forget the 
past. 


He chanced, in Bombay, ten years 
later, when he had become a high offi- 
cial, to be stopped on the esplanade by 
a stout, red-bearded man, who held out 
a fat square hand, and looking at him 
keenly, said: “I am Alexander Duguid. 
Has time been a good friend to you, 
Walpole?” 

The great man paused, considering, 
then replied, with a civil smile— 


“Time is necessarily the best of 
friends. He must pass.” With a cour- 


teous salute he went on his way, and 
Duguid saw him no more, nor could he 
learn any further thing of him thaa 
this, that he was of simple habits and 
unmarried. It is the rule for men that 
they grow weary of the living, but 
they are sometimes entirely faithful to 
the dead. 
E. E. Dickinson. 





THE WORKING 


MOTHER. 


Among the shrieking wheels of the great mill 

Where, ’mid the din that shaketh the wide hall, 
A thousand women, all 

Their vigor spend, she too is working still. 


For many a lustre, since she was a child, 
She has been here.—Deftly her nervous hands 


Guide thread and spool. 


She stands 


And does not heed the noise, the tumult wild 


That rages all around. But sometimes now 
She is so tired and weary, oh, so tired! 
And yet, as if inspired, 
Raising her head, she smoothes her careworn brow. 
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She seems to say: “On, ever onward still”— 

Oh, misery, if one day her strength should fail, 
If she began to ail 

And could no more return her place to fill! 


She must not and she cannot.—For her joy, 

Her one ambition, her one son, behind 
Whose brow she has divined 

The lofty flight of genius —he, her boy, 


Is studying.—She will, at any price, 
For his necessities toil on all day, 

Waste drop by drop away, 
Offer herself a living sacrifice. 


As once her youth, her old age too, God knows, 

Trembling and frosty, she will give, her health 
That was her only wealth— 

Oh, saintly worker!—sweetness of repose, 


All she will give. Her son shall study.—Grand 

The future time shall see him, world renowned 
And feared, his dark head crowned 

With gold and laurel wreaths at fortune’s hand! 


Son of the people, study, silent sit 

In the low hut that in the shadow lies, 
Thou in whose ardent eyes 

The mystic words of genius high are writ, 


In thy proud muscles, in each fibre feel 

The buoyant energy, the health that grace 
A bold, undaunted race. 

Aspire to the heights with fearless zeal. 


Thy mother for thy sake some day will die; 
To her intrepid, fallen body throw 

A kiss, a greeting, go _ — 
To meet the hostile hést that draweth nigh, 


And with thy voice, thy pen, go forth to fight 
And point out to the tottering century 

The glorious radiancy 
Of vast horizons bathed in a new light. 


True, steadfast, honest in the noble strife 

Awaiting thee, remember evermore; 
Amid the great mill’s roar 

For this thy mother sacrificed her life. 


From the Italian of Ada Negri. 
Translated by A. M. von Blomberg. 


. 
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THE HUMORS OF 


The land of Ter-na-nog is always 
looked upon as a veritable Tom Tid- 
dier’s ground for humor. Our legisla- 
tors visited it lately, hoping to pick up 
gold and silver of native wit. 

But to find these precious metals of 
everyday existence in Ireland, we need 
to live among the people and be of 
them. Like children, the inhabitants 
of this “Land of the Young” do not 
“show off” well before strangers. Like 
children, too, they are wholly incapable 
of talking for effect. Celtic wit is en- 
tirely spontaneous. It is also closely 
allied to tenderness. When we get to 
the heart of life in Treland we see its 
beautiful broidery of humor and imag- 
ination. Not till then. The average Sax- 
on has little idea of the brightness 
which enlivens everything and every 
one in the Emerald Isle. To him, and 
to any casual passer-by, existence here 
is a frieze mantle. Its fringe of gold 
is only touched by those who nestle be- 
neath its folds. 

St. Patrick is said to have banished 
toads and snakes from the Island of 
Saints. He did not banish wit and re- 
partee. Yet it is as hard to classify 
these “gems” as it is to set uncut jew- 
els in fragile filigree. In this paper I 
merely pass on a few of the humorous 
sayings and doings I have heard and 
seen in this beautiful island, during a 
long course of residence therein. 

My dispensary district extends over 
a wide sweep of moorland and moun- 
tain. Hours are long. Work hard. 
Pay small. What should I do without 
a sense of the ludicrous—that sense 
which can hardly lay claim to being a 
virtue, but is surely a most valuable 
possession? 


*Or “Land of the Young’ 
Ireland). 


(ancient name for 
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For instance, suddenly to hear this 
prayer breathed after a gouty old gen- 
tleman of miserly habits, “The Lord 
make your heart as tender as your 
toes!” quite makes up for a too small 
cheque pocketed by his medical attend- 
ant. Or a porter’s answer, “There is 
no first ‘train at all at all; they are all 
evenin’ wans here,” is almost enough 
to compensate for long detention at a 
wayside station. 

Beggars in Ireland carry about with 
them a lot of change in the matter of 
small talk. Their pleas are so sugges- 
tive. 

“Ah, Docthor dear! I’ve nothin’ left 
in this world but the love of God an’ 
two ounces of thread,” was one day 
said to me. Whilst the following is not 
a bad instance of primary “sugges- 
tion.” 

“When the gurrls wish to buy me a 
new bib—(an’ I want one badly)—tell 
’em to get a blue wan for the sum- 
mer.” 

This very morning one of my coterie 
came up as usual with an empty canis- 
ter. Biddy Maguire is a connoisseur in 
the matter of tea, and knows my house- 
keeper hoards two qualities under lock 
and key. Hence her request: “Here’s 
me canister, me lady, an’ the Lord di- 
rect yez to the best!” 

These beggars are quite one of the 
humorous elements in Ireland. Many 
of them are noble-locking men and 
women, who divide the country into 
regular districts, and levy a toll on all 
its inhabitants. Woe be to any strang- 
er who solicits alms in an unappropri- 
ated “pale.” The “professionals” rule 
their benefactors with rods of iron, al- 
low no poaching, and live well on the 
fruits of their industry. Every Biddy 
Maguire, as already seen, can stipulate 
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as to the quality of her weekly gift of 
tea! 

It must be remembered that begging is 
in no way considered derogatory in Ire- 
land. Pat Kavanagh, for instance, car- 
ries herrings in his hat, yet boasts of de- 
scent from the McMurrough Kings of 
Leinster, and claims affinity with one 
of the most remarkable statesmen of 
our time. The late Mr. Kavanagh of 
Borris recognized this relationship in 
his own inimitable way: “We are near- 
ly related, indeed,” he would say, plac- 
ing a shilling alongside the fish. “We 
are both descended from one man— 
Adam.” 

“Granny ‘the Thimbleman,” is a 
woman, lives in a ditch, and probably 
never heard of the feminine utensil 
signalized in her name. She knits 
woollies for the “quality,” and pro- 
fesses to exist on “cold purtaties and 
point.” Granny was once offered, by a 
courageous English visitor, a shilling 
“Gould” would have 
such an 


to wash herself. 
been refused coupled with 
“unnathural” condition. 

“I’ve heerd ov’ washin’ a corpse, but 
never ov’ washin’ a live wan,” was her 
remark as she turned indignantly 
away. 

“Cod the Coach” is another beggar. 
He earned his sobriquet when mail 
coaches ran on the wide highway. in 
those days a long coat, blue stockings, 
and big buckles occasionally took the 
place of certain tattered, buttonless 
garments which bundled on the road 
after the coach. These latter were 
Cod’s stock-in-trade in his youth, were 
held in place with a crooked pin and a 
piece of string, and brought much grist 
to the mill. Alas! With the Meteor 
passed away Cod’s prosperity. Rags 
are worn on Sundays as well as week- 
days now, and the “bhoy” borrows all 
he wants from a donkey to a pin! 

He has begged of me tobacco for his 
pipe, “trimmin’s” for his shirt, manure 
for his potatoes. But the crown of 
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mendicancy has at last been reached: 
He iately sent in for “the loan of 4 
knife” to cut his corns with! The sight 
of Cod the Coach seated on an old 
slack bucket in my coal-hole preparing 
to act as a chiropodist was too much 
for me. I gave that ancient man the 
knife, bidding ‘him never call again. 
He rewarded me with a picturesque 
benediction—taking off his old caubeen 
and holding it reverently in his shak- 
ing hands—‘“May all the sons of God 
welcome yez when yez yourself comes 
to the gates of gould——” 


I have tried to shorten my weary 
professional rounds by decorating 


Brown Bess with a collar of bells. 
Whenever the sound of them is heard 
the people are supposed to know the 
doctor—God bless him!—is “leppin’ an’ 
rarein’” in their vicinity. Then bare- 
legged gossoons are despatched to tell 
of patients whose symptoms they try 
to diagnose. How would an ordinary 
practitioner prepare for “tomatoes in 
the frote” or “Brown Katum on the 
stomach?” I carry off my car a tin of 
linseed. For, acquainted with the peo- 
ple’s perversion of Queen’s English, I 
know tonsilitis and bronchitis 
meant. 

More 


are 


difficult to understand, how- 
ever, Was a case recently put to me. 
The man—a stalwart farmer—died sud- 
denly without “help of clargy or doc- 
thor.” I, as coroner, had to inquire in- 
to cause of death, etc. 

“Conjecture of the lungs and combi- 
mations” was surely an abnormal dis- 
ease and very hard to translate into a 
natural cause. Yet I gave great of- 
fence by “sittin’ on the corpse for a di- 
varshun.” 

Long continued absence from Ter-na- 
nog does not eradicate this innate 
quaintness of expression. Our Vicar 
once went west for a well-earned holli- 
day and came across an old Conne- 
mara parishioner acting as “hired boy” 
in California. This lad had been bought 
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along with a shaggy pony for a very 
few shillings. He was bright and in- 
telligent, and was taken to Canada by 
an indulgent master. 

“So you have left Mr. Dennis, Lar- 
ry?” said the parson, shaking hands 
with the young man. “What is he do- 
ing nowadays?” 

“He’s drivin’ the mail coach, your 
reverence.” 

“Does he run the coach himself?” 

“Oh, no, sir! He have got an Anti- 
dote,”’ was the quick response, and the 
Vicar smiled. For the wrong word in 
the wrong place transported him back 
to his own dear native land in a flash. 
Soon afterwards nuptial tokens with a 
silver edge came to an Irish home. 
Larry of Croone had himself got an 
Antidote, and was married to a well-to- 
do, educated woman. 

I also was once obliged by ill-health 
to go abroad. My hair considerably 
silvered during my absence. 

A “bhoy” of eighty—(everybody is a 
bhoy till he marries)—met me soon af- 
ter my return. 

“An’ your honor never got married 
beyant?” he asked, looking suspicious- 
ly at my white poll. 

“Never once, Henry! I'll give my 
word.” 

Old Henry lifted his arms thankfully. 
“And hadn’t you great luck, doctor 
dear, that you didn’t get yourself im- 
plicated with a family?” was his cordial 
comment as ‘he shook congratulatory 
hands with me. 

_A certain man in our district under 
the Sugar Loaf had (like John Bunyan) 
a “nice reticence in speech.” This oc- 
casionally degenerated into a stammer. 
I have given instances of word perver- 
sion. It is only fair to give one show- 
ing how Irishmen occasionally use the 
best words possible in explaining a 
thing. What better way could Mar- 
tin’s habit of slowly muttering his syl- 
lables be expressed than: “It’s a quare 
sort of a way Martin talks. It’s as if 
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he took the words out of his mouth 
an’ looked at them before he gives 
them to yez.” 

One day I paid a visit to “Biddy the 
Kid,” who lives right in the middle of 
a rocky valley. The Kid—whence she 
got her name I know not—is reported 
to have a remarkable cure for the 
“neuralgy.” In reply to a question on 
the subject she said, “I believe that be- 
tween myself an’ God Almighty we 
cured Ned Doolan last summer.” You 
will perceive that Biddy modestly cred- 
ited ‘herself with being the primary 
agent in this action. 

After this fashion is medical work 
made delightful in Ter-na-nog. Contin- 
ual cheerfulness greatly aids in the 
battle of life here. “’Tis the Will of 
God” (spelt with a big W and a capital 
G), whether in the matter of a moun- 
tain mist or the virulent murrain. An 
Irishman looks back at last week’s sun- 
shine when this week is cloudy. He 
terms the soaking rain “a nice soft 
day, thank God,” and the _ grievous, 
preventible sickness a “visitation.” 

There are two enemies hard to con- 
quer in this Country of the Young. 
One is a belief in witchcraft; the other 
a love for “matter out of place.” In 
my district the people really believe in 
Lepreehauns or little people. They 
still visit a wizened witch-doctor to 
have “dead hands” exorcised from be- 
witched butter, and they hunt mythical 
hares as often as living red game. 

Quite lately I was asked to visit a 
maiden of half a century who was pos- 
essed with a “demmur.” Now I know 
Lizzie Redmond is only suffering from 
loneliness—pure and simple. Her tiny 
shanty, dumped down in a narrow bor- 
een, is surrounded by acres of golden 
gorse, miles of peat land, and fields of 
silky bog cotton. No neighbor, how- 
ever, enlivens grey existence for poor 
Lizzie. Whatever is non-understand- 
able to the unprofessional mind in 
Sallyboggin is called a “demmur,” and 
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is treated as a possession of the Evil 
One. Hence I found Lizzie lying on 
the mud floor of her cabin in a 
“stripped” condition. On her naked 
breast was a penny. On the penny an 
end of candle. Over both penny and 
eandle rested an inverted tumbler. A 
“wise woman” was standing, gazing 
earnestly at her handiwork and mut- 
tering a charm. 

“Ah! doctor darlint,” screamed Liz- 
zie triumphantly as I entered the room. 
“It’s a live demmur! and the wise 
woman has located it, doctor.dear! See 
it a leppin’ an’ a risin’ into the glass.” 

I took in the matter at a glance. The 
wise woman had first exhausted air by 
lighting her candle-end and immediate- 
ly covering it with a tumbler. This, of 
course, acted as a kind of cupping- 
glass, and flesh rose into the vacuum. 

In vain I demonstrated on my own 
arm (burning a hole in my shirt- 
sleeve as I did so). Lizzie saw “the 
too, too solid flesh” thereon, following 
the law of suction as well as the dem- 
mur under her breast-bone. But she 
clung to belief in the wise woman, and 
I was dismissed with ignominy! 

In Ireland we do not take offence at 
this kind of thing. I wrote to Lizzie’s 
landlord, Lord C——, saying the wom- 
an was growing “soft,” and by return 
post received a 1/1 note to pay expenses 
of a change for her. A short spell in 
Dublin worked wonders. The dem- 
mur no longer set her heart a gallopin’, 
and the “joulting of the train stopped 
the beatin’ ov her poolse.” 

My skill was equally slighted by an- 
other patient. She told me her liver 
was troubling ther, pointing, at the 
same time, to a spot high up under her 
left arm. “God bless us, woman!” I 
roared, “your liver does not lie there.” 

“I think I ought to know where my 
own liver lies,” was her dignified, in- 
sulted reply. “Haven't I suffered from 
it these twenty year?” 

A third patient was more grande 
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dame than either of these twain. On 
being calied in—my “token” being a 
certain red ticket—I asked, “And 
what’s the matter with you, Mrs. Doo- 
lan?” 

“I’m thinkin’ that’s for you to tell 
me,” was the haughty response, just 
as if she were paying me a five-guinea 
fee. 

I have of course a due circle of pa- 
tients who firmly believe in every bo- 
lus given by any Esculapius. To one 
such went my friend, the Vicar, lately, 

“How are you to-day, Mrs. Neale?” 
was the question addressed sympathet- 
ically to the greatest grumbler in Sal- 
lyboggin. 

“Ah! very, very bad. "Tis the des- 
gestion, your reverence! like a hive of 
bees 0 buzzin’ an’ a buzzin’ in my buz- 
zum.” 

“Is it always the same?” 
the Vicar, his eyes twinkling, but with 
immovable face (for we learn to com- 
pose our countenances in Ireland). 

“Nay! not at all, your reverence. 
’Tis often like a load of bricks a pound- 


inquired 


in’ an’ a poundin’, that’s when the 
bees ain’t a buzzin’. But—” and the 
wrinkled, smoke-grimed, old face 


brightened, “but the doctor—God bless 
him—is after givin’ me a description, 
an’ if it don’t cure me, he'll describe 
me agin.” 

I have said that dirt is a giant hard 
to fight in the beautiful land of Ter-na- 
nog. The woman who had never heard 
of “washin’ a live wan” is, I think, 
equalled by another who came to me 
lately about her sore leg. 

“They tell me, doctor darlint, that 
washin’ might scotch the heat out of 
it! But I wouldn’t adventure to do it 
without askin’ your advice. Not for 
the worlds. I’m an ould woman now, 
doctor dear, an’ a drop of water has 
never gone near my body.” 

I advised a goodly supply of aqueous 
fluid, preceded by a thorough applica- 
tion of alkali and potash in the form of 
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soap, and the old woman hobbled off 
quite satisfied with my _ scientific 
words. 

In Sallyboggin for years a certain 
old woman levied a weekly tribute on 
charitably disposed folk. All at once 
a “nevvy” from America turned up, 
called on her “pattrons,” and after 
thanking them for their kindness, car- 
ried off ‘his mother’s sister to end her 
days in comfort. But the widow Hoo- 
ligan — pronounced “Hooli’han’” — did 
not lay her bones across the water. She 
soon reappeared. “I couldn’t stop in 
it, misthress dear,” she explained to a 
lady. “Me sister’s son’s a good bhoy, 
but, between ourselves, they would ha’ 
washed me to death.” 

I must close this paper with an anec- 
dote showing that quickness of repar- 
tee is not confined to the poor in Ter- 
na-nog. At a recent licensing case in 
Dublin, a certain well-known ecclesi- 
astic was being cross-examined. I am 
sure the genial Dean of the Chapel 
Royal will forgive me mentioning 
his name, as he is an Irishman, with 
more than an Irishman’s fund of 
wit. 

Scene—a police-court. 
bibulous innkeeper. Witness — the 
Dean, appearing on behalf of the 
Church of Ireland Temperance So- 
ciety. 

“And you Mr. Dane of the Chapel 
Royal, were in that public house?” 
came the first question. 

“I was, sir,” came an unblushing an- 
swer. 

“And may I ask, Mr. Dane of the 
Chapel Royal, did you take anything 
in the public house?’ 

“I did, sir.” 

Great sensation in court. 

“Oh, you did, Mr. Dane, did you? 
And may I ask Mr. Dane of the Chapel 
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Royal’—with a strong and derisive ac- 
cent—“what you took, sir?” 

“I took a chair, sir,” answered the 
quick-witted witness. “And further 
than that, I took notes, sir; and here 
they are, sir.” 

Amidst a roar of applause the notes 
were handed up and the license re- 
fused. 

Any one attempting to delineate the 
Irishman, without giving due promin- 
ence to his confiding trust and confi- 
dence in a providential over-ruling God 
is, I feel, omitting the largest and most 
beautiful trait in his character. But 
in this paper I have no space to dwell 
on the reverential attitude of all in the 
Island of Saints. Well may it be called 
Ter-na-nog or the Country of the 
Young. Neither age nor infirmity can 
quench their playfulness, or dim their 
credulity. There is nothing in Nature 
—not even its silver setting of breakers 
and spray, its lacework of Osmunda 
Regalis, its crown of waxlike arbutus, 
or its rings of opal and azure and ame- 
thyst—so wonderful as the legends 
which cluster round every stone of the 
Emerald Isle. 

To the peasantry, Labhradth Loing- 
seach, the Kings of Cashel, the Fingal 
of Ossian and the little people, still ex- 
ist. The devil mixes punch in many 
enormous bowls whenever thunder is 
heard. The mother of Fin MacCoul 
eternally climbs her crags, St. Patrick 
continues to fling the Evil One over 
purple mountains into the Upper Lake 
of Killarney when its surface is ruffled 
with wind. Fairies dance in ancient 
raths, and The O’Donoghue rides upon 
every mountain mist. 

Humorous enough seems this faith. 
But we never smile at it in Ireland. It 
is part and parcel with the characters 
of those who live in Ter-na-nog. 

L. Orman Cooper, 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S ADDRESSES.* 


Lord Rosebery, like other prominent 
statesmen, is in constant request at 
functions like the unveiling of statues 
or the opening of public libraries and 
at public dinners. To some of these 
he goes, and when he does he is called 
upon to make a speech appropriate to 
the occasion; which also, as is well 
known, he accomplishes with consider- 
able grace. In the last five years, in- 
deed, he has, it appears, attended 
about eighteen of these ceremonies, 
and has delivered a corresponding 
number of speeches of a non-political 
character, on topics as varied as Burns 
and Burke, horse-racing and golf, town 
councils, Eton and Scottish history; 
and now the enthusiastic Mr. Geake 
has had the idea of collecting all these 
speeches in the present little volume. 

Among the speeches here contained 
are several which attracted some at- 
tention at the time of their delivery. 
That on Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
made in the House of Lords on the day 
after his death, was by many consid- 
ered the most finished and stately eu- 
logy pronounced in either House on 
the great liberal leader; that on Eton 
would have been remarkable, if for 
nothing else, for the occasion of its de- 
livery on the departure from England 
of three such old Etonians as Dr. Well- 
don, Lord Minto, and Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston; and the speech dealing 
with sport revives memories of the 
victory so distressing to the con- 
sciences of some of his lordship’s most 
ardent supporters. 

Others are not so well remembered, 
but deal with subjects of the highest 
interest, such as the two on Burke, the 
two on Burns, and those on the Eng- 
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lish-speaking brotherhood and the duty 
of public service. Certainly no cavil can 
be made at the dignity and value of the 
topics discoursed upon; whether, even 
with the limitations necessitated by 
most of the occasions for the speeches, 
they satisfy the high standard required 
of their author remains to be consid- 
ered. The editor, an enthusiast for the 
statesman whose utterances he punctu- 
ates with notes of admiration, claims 
for him, with pardonable zeal, that this 
volume exhibits a many-sidedness com- 
parable almost to Mr. Gladstone's. 
Such praise is high indeed, for Mr. 
Gladstone, by the strenuous earnest- 
ness with which he approached every 
one of the many subjects which he 
touched, imparted to each a flavor of 
original thought which gave value to 
his utterances. Whenever Mr. Glad- 
stone had spoken, whether it were on 
the Home Rule Bill, on Homer, on the 
Bible or evenon “Robert Elsmere,” 
one felt that, however much the mere 
knowledge displayed was second-hand, 
a point of view had been suggested 
which made even his mistakes memor- 
able. And after all it is only this sav- 
ing unity of the personal element 
which gives any value to many-sided- 
ness; otherwise it degenerates into 
mere evrpatrenXia. 

In this volume the speech to which 
one naturally turns first to gauge Lord 
Rosebery’s quality is the funeral ora- 
tion on Mr. Gladstone. It was deliv- 
ered after due time for meditation, the 
occasion was great, and it was spoken 
to an august assembly, which, though 
often justly accused of listlessness, is 
well qualified to appreciate a stately 
panegyric. But a certain feeling of 
disappointment comes in reading this 
speech over again. If one were not in- 
clined to judge it by the highest stan- 
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dard it would be a fine performance: 
the language is dignified and the senti- 
ments are noble; there is a fine insist- 
ence on the national pride with which 
we look to Mr. Gladstone as a great 
Englishman; and the trio of qualities 
which distinguished him—faith, man- 
hood and sympathy—are admirably 
named and eulogized; but nevertheless 
there is a want somewhere which just 
saves it from being a really great fu- 
neral oration. It is difficult to put that 
want into words, but it is a want that 
is felt in nearly all these speeches. of 
Lord Rosebery’s—a want of the human 
flush which touches up the perfectly 
moulded statue to life. To those who 
heard it, Mr. Balfour’s speech on the 
same occasion—hesitating as it some- 
times was in phraseology and far less 
perfectly finished—will always remain 
a far profounder eulogy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, for the impassioned and heart- 
felt passage in which the orator devel- 
oped Mr. Gladstone’s single eye to the 
highest standard in political life as a 
truthful and a great gentleman, and 
for the passage in which he showed 
that the just pride with which we re- 
gard our political life is due to the tra- 
dition of such men and such qualities. 

The best speeches printed here are 
undoubtedly the two panegyrics on 
Burns, delivered on July 21st, 1896, the 
centenary of his death. In these per- 
formances more of the real Lord Rose- 
bery appears than in all the rest of the 
book. Lord Rosebery is above all 
things an enthusiastic Scotchman. He 
loves the country, he loves the people 
and all their characteristics, and, be- 
yond all, he loves and glories in Scot- 
land’s great poet; and on this subject 
Lord Rosebery appears exultant on his 
native heath. The enthusiasm he feels 
for the glorious plovghman he ex- 
presses with such true feeling and with 
such eloquence as to make it contag- 
jous. He does not look on him as a 
saint—who could?—but he explains 
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with extraordinary sympathy how in- 
separable his weakness was from his 
genius, and when he speaks about his 
poetry he rises to a felicity of language 
and a joy in his subject which are all 
the more delightful from the rareness 
of their conjunction in these pages. 
“Try and reconstruct Burns as he 
was,” says the speaker, 


“a peasant, born in a cottage that no 
sanitary inspector in these days would 
tolerate for a moment; struggling with 
desperate effort against pauperism, al- 
most in vain; snatching at scraps of 
learning in the intervals of toil, as it 
were with his teeth; 2 heavy silent lad, 
proud of his ploughing. All of a sud- 
den, without preface or warning, he 
breaks out into exquisite song, like a 
nightingale from the brushwood, and 
continues singing as sweetly—with 
nightingale pauses—till he dies. A 
nightingale sings because he cannot 
help it; he can only sing exquisitely, 
because he knows no other. So it was 
with Burns. What is this but inspira- 
tion? One can no more measure or 
reason about it than measure or reason 
about Niagara.” 


And again, in a second speech, he 


says:— 


“He has bequeathed to his covntry 
the most exquisite casket of songs in 
the world; primarily to his country, 
though others cannot be denied their 
share . . We must remember, too, that 
there is more than this to be said. 
Many of Burns’s songs were already in 
existence in the lips and minds of the 
people—rough and coarse and obscene. 
Our benefactor takes them, and with 
a touch of inspired alchemy transmutes 
them and leaves them pure gold. He 
loved the old catches and the old tunes, 
and into these gracious moulds he 
poured his exquisite gifts of thought 
and expression. But for him, those an- 
cient airs, often wedded to words 
which no decent man could recite, 
would have perished from that corrup- 
tion if not from neglect. He rescued 
them for us by his songs, and in doing 
so he hallowed the life and sweetened 
the breath of Scotland.” 
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These passages are excellent criticism 
because they reveal and explain the 
charm of Burns’s poetry by the expres- 
sion of a reasoned enthusiasm for 
it. 

It is a pity that there is so very little 
more in this volume so good and so 
truly felt as-this. The eulogistic editor, 
alluding to the critics who talk of the 
“mystery called Rosebery,” declares 
that there is “little that is mysterious 
about and Ad- 
dresses,’ unless, indeed, it be the fact 
that they are all so uniformly interest- 
ing. the com- 
plaint that we have against most of 
these speeches. Lord Rosebery is just 
as much a mystery as ever after we 
have read them. It is perfectly true 
that they are all interesting, but they 
have the interest of an anonymous 
newspaper article. The subjects are 
excellently mastered as far as is neces- 
sary for a graceful speech, which shall 
show a superficial interest in the topic 
proposed; a good deal of pleasant busi- 
ness is introduced in the form of pre- 
liminary irony and diffidence; and the 
severity of every subject is relieved by 
apt stories and illustrations. But the 
general impression derived is that Lord 
Rosebery—or, for the matter of that, 
any good speaker—could make equally 
charming speeches on possible 
subject which could be suggested. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of Burns, 
they do not reveal a personality. You 
know that Lord Rosebery can take a 
courteous interest in a great many sub- 
jects; but what he takes an interest in 
himself when nobody suggests to him 
a subject is not so apparent. There is 
no trace of great original thinking 
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Now this is exactly 


any 
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such as one certainly has no right to 
expect on the occasions when most of 
these speeches delivered, but 
which one might hope for from the 
speaker. Burke’s self-sacrifice and pa- 
triotism, his oratory, and his unpopu- 
larity are smoothly told; but you get 
nothing new in the way of an illumin- 


were 


ating phrase or a far-reaching deduc- 
tion to realize him better. You get wise 
advice about the deadening effect on 
judgment of reading too much ephem- 
eral literature; but one heard just the 
same sentiments—less gracefully ex- 
pressed, indeed—in the debating soci- 
The 
two addresses on golf are excellent ex- 
amples of the art of saying nothing 
pleasantly, and they are so far inter- 


eties of Oxford several years ago. 


egting as revealing a subject in which 
Lord Rosebery frankly declares that he 
does not take an interest; and, like all 
politicians, he agreeable 
compliments to the Civil Service. 

We do not know whether Lord Rose- 
bery is personally responsible for the 
publication of this volume; the enthu- 
siastic Mr. Geake is rather cryptic on 
the matter. we must 
express a hope that he is not. The 
speeches on Burns, on Mr. Gladstone, 


pays some 


On the whole, 


and perhaps on Burke, are worth pre- 
serving, but the rest, though pleasant 
trifles tossed off to meet a graceful oc- 
casion, are speeches such as countless 
other speakers could have made. To 
have desired their publication would 
have shown an undue appreciation of 
himself in the author, for, on the 
whole, the most favorable verdict on 
them must be that they are the speech- 
es of a post-prandial orator of excep- 
tional charm. 
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Flowers of the Grassfields. 


FLOWERS OF THE GRASSFIELDS. 


Just before hay-time, the crowning 
glory of the country is given by the 
flowers growing in the grass. Their 
setting among the uncounted millions 
of green grass stems appeals not only 
by the contrast of color, but by the 
sense of coolness and content which 
these sheltered and softly bedded blos- 
soms suggest. The meadows which 
they adorn are the oldest and best of 
all the fields of England; but they 
would never be as near to Englishmen 
as they are were it not for the flowers 
which deck them. The blossoms and 
plants found in the tall grasses, the 
joy of the June fields, differ from thoge 
on lawns and grazing pastures. They 
are taller, more delicate, and of a 
more graceful growth. The daisy, so 
dear to pastoral poets, is not a flower 
of the hayfield. The myriads of spring- 
ing stems choke the daisy flowers, 
which love to lie low, on their flat and 
shallow-rooted stars of leaves. The 
daisy is a lawn plant that loves low 
turf, and only in early spring on the 
pasturefields does it whiten the un- 
mown grasses. The turf glades of the 
New Forest, grazed short by cattle for 
eight hundred years, are very properly 
ealled “lawns;” and on these the dais- 
ies grow in thousands, showing that 
they are true lawns, and not grass- 
fields mown yearly by the scythe. 
What makes a flower of the grasses 
it is difficult to say. Bulbs flourish 
among them, and clovers, trefoils, and 
vetch. White ox-eye daisies love the 
grass, and many orchids, and in shady 
places white cow-parsley, and the blue 
wild geraniums, and all the butter- 
cups. Others, like the yellow snap- 
dragon and the scarlet poppy, will 
have none of it, but love a dry and 
dusty fallow, or a cornfield that has 
run to waste, shimmering with heat 


and drought. Even before sheltering 
grass stems shoot upwards and around 
them, drawing all the flower-life sky- 
wards as trees draw other trees up- 
right towards the light, there are 
plants which are found growing only 
in the meadows, springing from the 
turf carpet, and happy in no other set- 
ting. Chief of these are the wild daf- 
fodils and Lent lilies, the ornaments 
of old orchards and of the green mead- 
ows of Devon and the Isle of Wight. 
Why they, like the snow-drops, and in 
other parts of Europe the narcissi, 
should choose the turf in which to 
flower, instead of the woods, where 
grass does not grow, is one of the se- 
crets of the flower-world. So, too, the 
wild hyacinths grow not in the mead- 
ows, though the fritillaries, the cheq- 
uered red or pale “snake-flowers,” 
are grass-lovers, and grow only in the 
alluvial meadows by the streams and 
brooks of the valleys. Early though 
the fritillaries are, they are a _ real 
“grass flower,” flourishing best where 
there is a long and succulent growth 
around them, for they like the shelter 
so given. This they enjoy even early 
in the year, because their favorite 
home is in meadows, over which flood- 
waters run in winter, and there the 
grass grows early. With the cowslips 
comes the early common orchis, with 
its red-purple flower, and later the 
masses of buttercups, and the ox-eye 
daisies. Both these flowers are in- 
creasing in our meadows, the former 
to the detriment of the grass itself, and 
to the loss of the butter-makers, for the 
cows will not eat the buttercups’ bit- 
ter stems. Like the ox-eye daisy, the 
buttercup is a typical meadow-flower, 
tall, so that it tops the grass and 
catches the sun in its petals, thin-foli- 
aged, for no real grass-growing flewer 
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has broad or remarkable leaves, and 
with a habit of deep, underground 
growth far below the upper surface of 
the matted grass roots. You cannot 
easily pull up a buttercup root, or that 
of any flower of the meadows. The 
stems break first, for they draw their 
sustenance from a deep stratum of 
earth. All the meadow flowers and 
blossoms in the mowing grass belong 
to the beautiful, rather than to the use- 
ful, order of plants. They are fitted 
to weave a garland from, rather than 
to distil into simples and potions. As 
Gerarde says of the butterfly-orchis, 
“there is no great use of these in phy- 
sicke, but they are chiefly regarded 
for the pleasant and beautiful flowers 
wherewith Nature hath seemed to play 
and disport herselfe.”’ Herein they 
differ from the roadside plants and the 
blossoms of waste-lands and woods, 
for these, especially the former, form 
the list of the medicinal plants, the 
garden not of Flora, but of A®scula- 
pius. It is these which have been 
gathered for centuries by the wise men 
and the wise women of the villages 
from the Apennines to Exmoor, while, 
if we may infer from the story of ag- 
riculture, the flowers of the grassfields 
are in a sense modern and artificial. 
They owe their existence to the discov- 
ery of the art of haymaking. Before 
men learnt to cut, dry, and stack hay, 
which, after fermenting partly in the 
stacks under pressure, becomes a man- 
ufactured food, it may be concluded 
that there were no such  flower- 
spangled fields, in this rural country 
at least, as now form such a striking 
feature of rural England. Cattle and 
sheep wandered all over the common 
pastures, and ate the grass down, or 
trampled it under foot. Consequently, 
it never grew long, or formed the pro- 
tecting bed in which the flowers now 
lie, and many of the meadow plants 
could seldom have blossomed at all. 
The hungry cattle would graze down 
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all the soft, juicy, young buds and 
leaves, wandering at will over the val- 
leys, under charge only of the herds- 
man. When haymaking became gen- 
eral the cattle were confined in spring 
and early summer, and the fields of 
“mowing grass” appeared, and nour- 
ished year by year the plants peculiar 
to this form of cultivation. The proof 
that this is so may be seen in the New 
Forest. There the private parks, care- 
fully protected during the spring from 
the tread or bite of cattle, and mown 
yearly in the summer, have all the 
wealth of flowers peculiar to our hay- 
meadows. Outside, in the forest itself, 
these flowers hardly exist, except by 
some pool-side or in the meadow-like 
border of a bog. They are only natur- 
al in the second sense, because our 
mowing grass is a natural product of 
enclosed ground, when cattle are ex- 
cluded. Some flowers just invade the 
meadows, venturing out a few yards 
from the hedges or woods, but never 
spreading broadcast over the sun- 
warmed central acres. Such are the 
blue bird’s-eye, which just colors the 
mowing grass in shady spots and 
patches near the fence, and occasion- 
ally the bee-orchis and the butterfly- 
orchis. The latter does not grow tall 
in the meadow as it does in the woods, 
but affects a humbler growth. Blue 
wild geraniums also flourish in patch- 
es in the meadows, and sometimes 
cranesbill and campion. But campions 
do not seed well among the thick 
grasses, and seldom hold their own, as 
they do where a copse has been cut 
down, or on a hedgeside. And, though 
it is not a flower, there is the “quak- 
ing-grass” beloved of children, and 
almost the most prized of all the mead- 
ow plants, and the only one which cot- 
tage people gather to keep, as a me- 
mento of the hayfields. 

Flowering plants form a large part 
of the actual herbage from which the 
hay is made. The bottom of a good 
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crop of mowing grass springs from a 
tangle of clovers and leguminous 
plants, all owning blossoms, and many 
of them of brilliant hues and of ex- 
quisite perfume. Chief among these 
is the red meadow-clover, the pride of 
the hayfields. Few plants can match 
its perfume, or the cool freshness of its 
leaves. With this is mixed the little 
hop-clover, and the sucklings and other 
tiny gold-dust blossoms. Meadow 
vetchling and the tall meadow crow- 
foot, with rich yellow blooms and 
dainty leaves, are set off by the pinks 
of the clover and the crimson of stray 
sainfoin clusters. All these blossoms, 
with the various flowers of the grasses, 
tend to ripen and come to perfection 
together, the heats of June bringing 
the whole multitude on together as in 
a natural forcing pit. It is then that 
the mowing grass is said to be “ripe,” 
when all the blossoms are shedding 
their pollen, and giving hay-fever to 
those who enter the fields. It must be 
eut then, wet or fine, or the quality 
and aroma of the hay passes away be- 


* The Spectator. 
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yond recovery. Perhaps it is an acci- 
dent that most of our meadow flowers 
are white or yellow. The two most 
striking exceptions are from foreign 
soil, the purple-blue lucerne and the 
erimson sainfoin. But yellow is not 
the universally predominant hue of the 
flowers of grasses, for in Switzerland 
and the Italian Alps the hayfields are 
as blue with campanulas as they are 
here yellow with buttercups. The 
turf on our chalk downs shows flowers 
more nearly approaching in tint the 
flora of the Alps. The harebells with 
their pale blue, and the dark-purple 
campanulas, give the complement of 
the blue absent in the lower meadows, 
while the tiny milkwort is as deep an 
ultramarine as the Alpine gentians 
themselves. But the turf of the chalk 
downs, never rising to any height, and 
without the forcing power of the val. 
ley grasses, yields no such wealth of 
color or perfume as the meadow flow- 
ers lavish on our senses in the early 
weeks of June. 





WEST AFRICAN FETISH.* 


For the last three years Miss Kings- 
ley has been known to the scientific 
world as a careful collector of facts re- 
lating to West Africa, while to the un- 
scientific public interested in works of 
exploration and travel she is known as 
a writer with an original and very en- 
tertaining manner. Her book entitled 
“Travels in West Africa,” which was 
published in 1896, was the result of 
two journeys to West Africa, where 
she had devoted herself to the study of 


* West African Studies. By Mary H. Kings- 
ley. With illustrations and maps. Pp. xxiv, 
639. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 


fetish and fresh-water fishes. In the 
preface to her present volume she tells 
us that her previous work, which she 
rather unjustly refers to as “a word- 
swamp of a book,” was of the nature 
of an interim report. She there con- 
fined herself to facts, and eliminated 
as far as possible any inferences that 
might be drawn from them, distrusting 
at the time her own ability to make 
theories, and intending that ethnolo- 
gists should draw from her collections 
of. material such facts as they might 
care to select. The use that has been 
made of the volume since its appear- 
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ance has certainly justified Miss Kings- 
ley’s method of publication. But there 
was obviously room for another work 
on the same subject from her pen. No 
one was better qualified than herself to 
form opinions with regard to the be- 
liefs and practices she studied, and we 
are glad to find that in the present 
work she had formulated the conclu- 
sions at which she has arrived. We 
welcome the book as a valuable supple- 
ment to the first volume of her travels. 

The book contains a good deal of 
very varied information, and while 
some portions of it appeal to the an- 
thropologist and student of religion, 
others deal with purely scientific obser- 
vations, and others again are of a po- 
litical nature. Miss. Kingsley’s criti- 
cism of the Crown Colony system will 
doubtless receive the, attention it de- 
serves at the hands of those who are 
responsible for the methods we adopt 
as a nation in dealing with our tropical 
possessions. Her chapter entitled 
“Fishing in West Africa,” which has 
already appeared in the National Re- 
view, explains the means by which she 
was enabled to form the collections 
which won Dr. Gunther's admiration; 
whileinthe same connection we havean 
interesting account of the little fishes 
(Alestis Kingsleyae) which have the hon- 
or to bear their discoverer’s name. The 
most interesting part of the book, how- 
ever, which Miss Kingsley herself re- 
gards as of greatest importance, is the 
section which deals with the subject 
of fetish in West Africa. The word 
fetish is used by Miss Kingsley in a 
much wider sense than that in which 
it is generally employed at the present 
day. The word was adopted into sci- 
entific literature from the writings of 
the old Portuguese navigators, who 
were the modern discoverers of West 
Africa. These men. noticed the vener- 
ation paid by Africans to inanimate 
objects, and called these things Feiti¢o, 
a term they applied to their own talis- 
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mans and charms. The word is nowa- 
days generally employed in a rather 
similar sense as a general term for the 
doctrine of spirits embodied in, or con- 
veying influence through, material ob- 
jects. Miss Kingsley, however, in 
spite of a protest from Prof. Tylor, has 
thrown over this established usage and 
employs the word as a convenient syn- 
onym for the religion of the natives of 
the West Coast of Africa where they 
have not been influenced either by 
Christianity or Mohammedanism. Us- 
ing the term with this extended appli- 
eation, Miss Kingsley classifies West 
Africa fetish into four main schools: 
the Tshi and Ewe school, which is 
mainly concerned with the preserva- 
tion of life; the Calabar school, which 
attempts to enable the soul to pass suc- 
cessfully through death; the Mpongwe 
school, which aims at the attainment 
of material prosperity; and the school 
of Nkissi, which chiefly concerns itself 
with the worship of the power of the 
earth. These schools of fetish are not 
sharply defined, and many of the same 
things are worshipped indiscriminate- 
ly in each; but Miss Kingsley has 
shown that in certain 
ideas are predominant, and her classi- 
fication is based on a general survey 
which can afford to ignore minor incon- 
sistencies. It is interesting to note 
that, according to Miss Kingsley’s ob- 
servations, the African, to whatever 
school of fetish he may belong, con- 
ceives of a great over-God, who has 
below him lesser spirits including man. 
This fact does not necessarily support 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s recently promul- 
gated theory as to the original purity 
and elevation of the religious beliefs of 
primitive races, though Miss Kingsley 
herself is inclined to identify her,own 
conception of things with that she 
found current among the peoples she 
studied. We have merely touched on 
the principal sections of Miss Kings- 
ley’s very interesting work, and have 


schools certain 
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not space to do more than recommend 
its perusal to all those interested in the 
religions of the undeveloped races of 
mankind. ThLe reader will find in it 
much material of the greatest scientific 
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importance, while its anecdotes and 
livety style render it one of the most 
entertaining books of travel and obser- 
vation that has appeared for many 
years. 


Nature. 





AN APOLOGY 
ON READING THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS. 


I, 


Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 
The sad, who scan your story; 
Forgive their wistful eyes that look . 
Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 
Their knowledge where your fingers shook; 
Their watching of your glory; 
Forgive, sweet Lovers of this book, 
The sad, who scan your story. 


II. 


Accept, true Lovers, here enshrined, 
The few, who share your gladness 
In touch of heart, and soul, and mind; 
Accept, true Lovers, here enshrined, 

Their seeing of themse!ves defined, 
Their growth to joy, from sadness 

Accept, true Lovers, here enshrined, 
The few, who share your gladness. 


III. 


Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 
The printing of these pages; 
Nor shrink that we—we, too, have read; 
Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 
Our vision of the Gold you shed 
For hearts in coming ages 
Condone, great Lovers—being dead, 
The printing of these pages. 


The Academy. Elsie Higginbotham. 





